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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


I have participated in the writing, editing and 
publishing of a large number of volumes, but no 
work of this character that I have done has given 
me greater joy than that of editing the present vol- 
ume. I remember once that the late Dr. John A. 
Broadus said, ‘‘If a man does not know history, how 
can he claim to know anything?’’ Consider history 
how we will, and it is but a succession of biographies 
or autobiographies of the men who have made the 
history. In this book the remarkably gracious and 
consecrated Christian woman who tells the story of 
her life has made a substantial contribution to our 
Christian literature and has given us an insight into 
the unfolding of a great life. 

The style of the book is charming in its simplicity, 
and of gripping interest in the straightforward man- 
ner in which the life story of the author has been 
told. Our beloved Sister Williams does not attempt 
to take any step by indirection. She comes straight 
to the mark and tells her story with such vividness 
that we can see the moving pictures that have made 
up the warp and woof of her life’s activities. Her 
Style holds a quaint charm that is not often found. 

There are some things to be said about the author 
of this book which she herself is too modest to record. 
It has been mine to know her intimately for almost 
half her life. When little Link Williams, of whom 
she writes so tenderly in this volume, was a babe in 
arms, I was for the first time a guest in the home over 
which as mother and wife she presided as queen. 
In every one of life’s relations she has exhibited a 
character that is pure gold; and now as the shadows 
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of her noble life are lengthening, and the glow of 
the sunset illumines her face, those of us who have 
had the joy of her friendship and confidence can 
truly say that we have never known a nobler soul. 

I am glad she wrote this book, and that she did 
me the honor of asking me to take the manuscript 
in hand, to edit the work and to superintend its pub- 
lication. I hope the book will meet with a very wide 
reading. In this time of youthful jazz and shallow- 
ness, when high ideals are ofttimes submerged in the 
eraze for nonentities that so lure the younger set, 
it is in every way wholesome to have a book like 
this, which reestablishes the standards of womanly 
grace, dignity and character. Everyone who reads 
this volume will arise from the happy task reinforced 
and rejoiced because of this story of a modest, gentle, 
self-sacrificing and gloriously useful woman’s life. 


. J. B. CRANFILL, 
Dallas, Texas. 


REV. GEORGE W. TRUETT, D.D., 
PASTOR FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, DALLAS 


FOREWORD. 


The record of any life, however humble or obscure, 
is invested with an abiding interest, while the record 
of a nobly good life teaches lessons and enforces obli- 
gations that are of more than ordinary moment to 
those who are privileged to know that life and study 
it in the light of its autobiographical history. 

In the work before us, the gentle Christian woman 
who has so simply and frankly told us the story of 
her life, we have a book of more than ordinary in- 
terest. It has been mine to know the author of this 
volume for almost three decades. I knew and loved 
her husband, and it was an unmixed joy to me often 
to be in their home in the glad days when her dear 
husband lingered with her, and when they two and 
all the family were happy in their strong and loving 
ties and in their joyful tasks in the Master’s service. 

It is not out of place to say here that Colonel W. 
L. Williams, who was an active deacon of the First 
Baptist Church when I was called as pastor, was 
an outstanding figure not only in his own church, but 


in all the Baptist work of our goodly state. Big in | 


body, big in mind, and generous in heart, he was 
ever the pastor’s strong supporter and friend and 
through all the years of this happy relationship be- 
tween the writer and this noble man, there was an 
unbroken and loving fellowship that was severed 
only when he was called to the higher service above. 

His wife, the author of this volume, was indeed a 
helpmeet, and while she was in every sense a lover 
of her home, her husband and her children, she yet 
found time to give of her energies and her great 
love and service to the life and work of the denom- 
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ination, which, through the years, she has so truly 
and so unselfishly loved. Her husband was a man 
large in his beneficence and great-hearted in his 
sympathy for every good work. Most happily, the 
dear wife who has written this very interesting and 
edifying story of her life, kept burning in her heart 
the same love for the work of the Master that ani- 
mated her honored husband, and through all the 
after years she has contributed most liberally of her 
time and means to the ongoing and upbuilding of 
the cause her husband loved and to which she has 
given the flower and affection of her unselfish life. 

It gives me great pleasure to commend most heart- 
ily this book, and I hope it will be widely read by 
those who know and love the author, as well as by 
those who have never had the joy of being numbered 
among her personal friends. It will be greatly help- 
ful to our young women everywhere, and indeed to 
all who seek to live good lives and to so number their 
days as to conserve the vitalities of life and to take 
the long look towards the life that is to come. 

Mrs. W. L. Williams was an intense lover of her 
home, and the home is woman’s contribution to the 
world. Her first care was for her husband, her 
children and her home, then came her church and 
then the great outlying, suffering world. She has 
lived a notably, worthy and beautiful life, and, as 
she turns her gentle face toward the westering sun, 
she has naught but happiness and joy in the con- 
templation of a good life nobly lived, and of a joy- 
ous reunion with her husband who went on before, 
and with the countless loved ones, some of whose 
names appear in this volume and some of whom, not 
appearing here, are enshrined tenderly in her lov- 
ing heart. 
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May God bless this book as it goes out on its mis- 
sion of helpfulness and love, and may His blessings 
shine resplendent in the life of the dear author until 
her days on earth are done! 


GEORGE W, TRUETT. 
Dallas, Texas. 
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CHAPTER I 
CONCERNING MY PARENTS 


In trying to make a few statements of the history 
of my father and mother, I am seriously reminded of 
how indifferent we are to matters that are really 
vital to our appreciation of who we are. My father 
would tell us again and again of what he knew of 
his family, but he made no written statement. We 
children listened with interest, but did not appear to 
remember. We should write the facts before it is 


too late. Only from memory I write a few facts as 
I recall them. 


My father, Simpson Levi Beckley, was born in 
Shelby County, Kentucky, on April 11, 1813, my 
grandfather having moved from Louden County, Vir- 
ginia, in the early days of Kentucky statehood. Older 
brothers of my grandfather’ s family had preceded 
him to the then promising land west of the Virginia 
mountains. My father was the youngest of my 
grandfather’s children, and my grandfather, Levi 
Beckley, was the youngest of my great-grandfather’s 
children. All of the great-grandfather’s children 
came one by one to the then new western country, 

‘where every prospect pleased, and only man is vile.’’ 
My impression is that my great-grandfather, whose 
name was John Beckley, was killed in the Revolution- 
ary war. When my father was but a child, his father 
moved with his family to Switzerland County, In- 
diana, where he grew to manhood. On January 8, 
1835, he was married to my mother, Miss Ruth 
Mathews. My grandfather Beckley was English, 
and my grandmother Beckley was Welsh. My own 
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mother was Scotch-Irish, her father being Irish and 
her mother Scotch. My father always spoke of 
Grandmother Mathews as ‘‘the pretty brown-eyed 
Scotch lady.’’ 

It may be remembered that in that period of our 
country’s development higher schooling and college 
education were the uncommon things. Boys were 
taught a trade, and girls were not thought to need 
real school education. My father chose cabinet- 
making for a trade, and was very successful at his 
business until several years after he had married. 
Twice he developed severe cases of pneumonia that 
seriously affected his general health. His physicians 
advised his moving to a warmer climate. In October, 
1841, my father moved with his family to Dade 
County, Missouri—Greenfield, the County seat, was 
sixty miles east of the Kansas border. Kansas was 
then an unsettled plains country. My grandparents 
were all born in Virginia, I never saw any of them, for 
they lived before the railroads were built, and could 
not travel so far to see us. My father wanted to 
move to Texas, but when my mother saw Indians in 
the country she said she had gone as far as she cared 
to go. Few houses had been built in the country, and 
they were occupied by the families that had built 
them. Upon deciding to stop in this section, a house 
that was barely a shelter was secured for the winter, 
which proved to be an unusually warm winter for 
that country. Father, Mother and the four little 
ones kept well and enjoyed the change they had 
made. Looking around, they selected a beautiful 
strip of prairie land two miles west of Greenfield, 
with well wooded sections west, north and east. This 
was a delightful country to live in. Cold living 
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springs of pure water was the rule for every home. 
The seasons were good, and the soil produced every- 
thing usually found in the temperate zone, especially 
fruits, both wild and cultivated. The streams in 
those Ozark hills were full of choice fish, Game was 
abundant. Prairie chickens, quail, squirrels and 
other game common to the far western frontier were 
very plentiful. 

My father had two brothers who moved to south- 
west Missouri at about the same time he did. One 
settled in Polk County, and the other in St. Clair 
County, near Oseola. They were the only relatives I 
ever knew personally. Other relatives went to the 
northwest, instead of southwest. In 1912 I found in 
the New York telephone directory a number of Beck- 
leys; in Chicago in the same year I found a whole 
page of Beckleys. It is understood that the Beck- 
leys of this country are all akin. The name Mathews 
is to be found almost everywhere, but unless the 
bearers of the name whom I meet are good looking 
and impress me favorably, I don’t ask about them or 
tell them my mother was a Mathews. 


CHAPTER IT 
BIRTH AND EARLY CHILDHOOD 


At the location described in the little sketch of my 
father and mother they started their home very early 
in the year 1842. There I was born on the 5th day 
of February, 1844. According to my parents, I was 
healthy, strong and full of wilful energy from the 
beginning of my life. Three things which I dis- 
tinctly remember occurred when I was two years old. 

Up to the spring of 1846 we had lived in a large 
one-room house with a smokehouse that answered 
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for storage purposes and perhaps other things, mak- 
ing it possible for Father, Mother and five little ones 
to live comfortably in the one room. The rooms 
built in those pioneer times were made very roomy. 
The room we had been living in for about four years 
was 18 feet square. At the end of this time the room 
was moved. The thing I remember was the moving 
of that room to one side to give place for a two- 
story house. I remember neighbors and friends 
coming in the old pioneer way to do the house- 
raising. Dinner was cooked and eaten out under a 
large tent. Mother’s neighbor friends came and 
helped to prepare and serve the dinner. It seemed 
a merry-making time, instead of one of hard work. 


Another incident I remember was, in the summer 
of 1846, seeing a company of soldiers ready to leave 
for the war with Mexico. A lady of Greenfield— 
everybody called her ‘‘Widow Wells’’—had made a 
splendid silk flag, and the people from everywhere 
around went to Greenfield to see her present it to 
the soldiers. When I would hear those soldiers 
called volunteers, my infant mind would be much 
perplexed about what ‘‘volunteer’’ meant. I could 
only think that it was on account of some special 
characteristic of the individual that they were called 
volunteers. 

Still another incident will give some insight into 
the child life of the times. My mother told my eldest 
brother—then about ten years old—to go to the 
garden and dig her some sweet potatoes. I followed, 
and when he would dig out the potatoes and put 
them in his basket, I at once would begin to gather 
the little potatoes left in the ground in my apron, 
so that I would have all my own. Brother made a 
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hard stroke with his hoe to cut the vines out of his 
way, but missed his aim, and I, being unobserved 
behind him, caught the force of the lick in my fore- 
head, I scrambled and cried to get my potatoes 
while this brother and my eldest sister were taking 
me to my mother. I would not consent to give up 
my potatoes until I found that I was bloody nearly 
allover. If that stroke had been just a little harder, 
I would not be here to tell this story. The scar is 
with me yet. 

Our home was two miles west of the town, and 
only a few homes had been established farther out.. 
Much of the country was unsettled, except in loca- 
tions where water and timber were abundant. We 
had real frontier life. Indians came from over the 
border on trading expeditions. The country was 
full of game, and many wild animals were to be 
found. The timbers were dense, and grass on the 
prairie grew as tall as a man, giving secure protec- 
tion to the animal life that abounded throughout 
that western section. The chattering howl of the 
coyote was amusing to us children, but the heavy 
bass voice of the big timber wolf, as he was then 
called, made a different impression all around. The 
scream of the panther was not unknown to us; bears 
and lions were found in some places farther out. 

I was a happy child, and optimistic. I loved the 
birds and wild flowers. There was so much that 
was beautiful. Every new feature of the home mak- 
ing seemed so good. My father and mother were 
real home makers; they wanted things beautiful and 
comfortable, and conveniences were provided as fast 
as time permitted. 
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Among the first things, an orchard was planted in 
apples, peaches and plums. The country was at 
that time so new that very few people had planted 
fruit trees; but a great relief came in the wealth of 
wild fruits. Strawberries and gooseberries came in 
May; then dewberries and raspberries and_ black- 
berries could be found in great abundance until 
midsummer. Then we could find wild plums, and 
the post oak grapes were plentiful. But the best of 
all was nutting time—and there were not only 
hickory nuts and hazel nuts everywhere along the 
many branches of water, but there were walnuts— 
great big meaty ones—and persimmon groves of the 
best ever. My father liked walnuts best of all the 
nuts. How glad I would be to crack and pick out a 
eupful of the rich meats and hear him say kind 
words about it! 


My mother was a beautiful woman—a good 
mother, full of holy pride for her children and for 
her home. Her education was not what we eall 
education now, though she was well up in the arts 
of domestic accomplishments. She could write a 
good letter. Her ambition was not only how well 
she could do everything, but how much she could do 
that would add to the beauty and comfort of our 
home. 


My father was a very successful business man, 
quiet, tactful—a man who made friends of all classes 
of people. He was a generous provider, and given 
to much hospitality to his neighbors and friends, and 
to the traveling stranger as well. 

About three hundred acres of very fertile soil had 
been secured for our home place in that pretty strip 
of prairie country, and nearly that much in a nearby 
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timber section, so that we had all the timber needed 
to build outhouses and fences, besides our every 
winter’s supply of firewood. We all loved good 
fires in our liberal-sized fireplaces. 


Time passed on. The two-story house was fin- 
ished, warm and comfortable. The inside walls were 
plastered. The fruit trees came into bearing. Out- 
houses had been built; shade trees had grown; a 
blue-grass yard was in evidence. A sufficient acre- 
age had been plowed, and enough crops had been 
raised to meet the needs of the home. Herds of 
cattle and sheep had increased, as well as horses for 
every need. Hogs and poultry, with the wild game, 
gave us the choicest of meats at no expense but to 
go out and get them. We fed the hogs. The prairie 
chickens came by the thousands to the farms for 
grain in the winter—we children had such fun trap- 
ping them when the snow was on the ground! We 
trapped quail, as well as rabbits. 

Much has been said about the hard life of the 
farmer’s wife, and from some viewpoints that may 
be so. But from my way of looking at it, an up-to- 
date country home is the best place in the world in 
which to be happy. Making a home anywhere is a 
never ending business, but a woman should know 
what she can do and what she can not do. Of course, 
there can be no happy home without faithful co- 
operation between husband, wife and children, 
trained to be interested in what is doing in the home 
life—a few flower beds, plenty of shade trees, and 
cedar trees to shelter the mocking birds in the 
winter. 


I loved the birds in my earliest childhood. Field 
larks were numerous on the grassy hillsides, and 
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their songs were wonderful to me. I was sure they 
said, ‘‘Sweet little children!’’ I always thought of 
the birds’ nests as sacred, and that it was like break- 
ing up home to break up their nests. 


CHAPTER III 
RECOLLECTIONS OF HOME’AND CHILDHOOD 


The religious life of our home I can yet say was 
to me sweet and comforting. My father and mother 
were both Baptists. There was no Baptist church 
in the county, and there were only seven Baptist 
people in the community in which we lived. There 
was no Baptist preaching at all. Occasionally these 


few would assemble to read God’s Word and have 


refreshing service in song and prayer. My father 
was most active in getting these good people to- 
gether for such service, and in these responsibilities 
the call came to him to preach the gospel of Christ. 
He finally surrendered to that call, and in 1845 was 
ordained to ‘‘exercise his gifts,’’ as the record shows. 
A presbytery was secured by sending to other 
counties for preachers to come and organize a church 
at Greenfield and ordain my father to preach. 
Other Baptists were found in the county who came 
and united with this church, that altogether made 
a feeble beginning. After being ordained, my father 
gave much of his time to preaching all over that 
country wherever he could get the people together. 
There were no Baptist meeting houses in the country, 
but in a few years other churches were instituted 
where enough members could be found in a com- 
munity who would get together for worship. 

My father’s ministry was purely one of love for 
God and lost souls, as he did not get any salary. It 
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was a time in Baptist history when it hurt some 
people’s feelings to hear salaries for preachers men- 
tioned. I remember one time someone gave my father 
a dark navy blue broadcloth piece of goods out of 
which to make him a suit of clothes. The tailor in our 
town cut the suit, and several good lady friends gifted 
with the needle came and spent a day making the 
suit. My father took good care of his personal ap- 
pearance. I have heard my mother say that the only 
criticism she ever heard about him was that he loved 
good clothes and fine horses too well for a preacher. 
In that he showed his Kentucky and Virginia blood. 
The fact that my father had no salary made it neces- 
sary for him to give much time to his farm work, 
especially in busy seasons, and also to keep an 
efficient man all the time to care for the farm work 
and the stock we had. He had established a real 
stock farm, there being no market at all for farm 
produce. 


The first Baptist association ever held in all that 
country was held at our home. Our front porch, 
which was about forty feet long, was made the 
rostrum. In front of that a brush arbor was con- 
structed, and the people from a distance came and 
camped there. The time was the fall of 1848, and I 
was four years old. I was truly at home. I went 
wherever I wanted to go, and don’t remember that 
anybody made any trouble for me. 

In March, 1849, my father had been away from 
home three weeks holding a meeting in another 
county. The first week in April he was brought home 
very ill with pneumonia that continued and finally 
ran into a kind of typhus fever that kept him in bed 
until August of that summer, The doctors again said 
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to him, ‘‘You must go farther south.’’ His physieal 
weakness was such this first winter that he felt he 
could not go, but the spring of 1850 found him still 
very weak. So he planned to go the next fall with a 
friend who was going to take horses and mules to 
Louisiana. He went, taking with him a few horses 
of his own rearing that paid all his expenses and 
more, too. He was gone about three months. 

About this time I had my first school experience. 
All winter my two older brothers and one sister older 
than I had been going to a little subscription school, 
the only kind of school in all that country, about a 
mile over in the woods. In April the boys were 
stopped from school to help plant corn. It was made 
my privilege to go with Sister as company. Books 
were very scarce and expensive, ’so I was allowed to 
use one of my brother’s—a blue backed speller—on 
the promise that I would not lose it or tear it, and in 
those three weeks I advanced over to ‘‘baker.’’ T 
learned the alphabet in one day. After this school- 
ing of three weeks I hungered for more, and wanted 
my book all the time. One day I decided to get my 
brother’s Second Reader and see if I could not learn 
to read. I went out in the orchard, climbed up into a 
spreading apple tree, found a comfortable seat on a 
limb, and selected a little story about John getting 
up early in the morning and going out to see the sun 
rise and hear the birds sing. I don’t know how long I 
was out in that tree, but I spelled those words over 
and over until I did learn to read all of it. I came 
down from my perch, and with real joy in my soul 
went to my mother and said: ‘‘Mother, I can read!’’ 
She said, ‘‘Oh, no, dear, no one has taught you to 
read.’’ I answered, ‘‘Now just listen.’’ And I read 
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her the story. All the family, who came sooh for din- 
ner, were happy, unless it was the brother whose book 
I had used. He was nearly three years older than I, 
and he said a little reproachfully: ‘‘Who said you 
could have my reader?’’ Now wasn’t that just like a 
boy? 

From that time on I had no trouble about reading. 
Uncle Burrough Buckner, own uncle to our Dr. R, C, 
Buckner, was colporteur for the American Baptist 
Publication Society in southwest Missouri. He was 
of low stature, and some said he was eccentric in his 
habits, although very much loved and believed in. 
On his frequent visits to our house he would give me 
little books I could read. He gave me my first New 
Testament. I said he was called eccentric—the one 
eccentric thing I remember about him was that 
I once saw him put red pepper and butter in his coffee. 
My father took the Missouri Baptist paper called the 
‘‘Western Watchman.’’ A children’s department in 
that paper was attractive to me, and gave me many 
helpful lessons in the true meaning of what life 
counted for. 


With farm and property growth there came growth 
of family. Three brothers were born between 1845 
and 1850, there being about two years’ difference in 
their ages. The eldest children were kept in school 
while schools were being taught. As these three small 
boys came along with the usual love of roving about, 
my mother allowed me to go with them to pilot and 
keep them. It was fine tome. We studied the many 
birds we saw, we learned where to find the most 
beautiful wild flowers, we knew where the best 
patches of berries could be found, we knew where the 
wild plums were ripe, and the persimmons, and knew 
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when the nuts were ready to gather. Sometimes 
Mother would be anxious when we were out so long, 
but we were not exposed to danger except from 
numerous snakes in the weeds and grass. However, 
as a precaution we would be armed with a good 
strong stick, and if Mr. Snake did not get away we 
would leave him in a harmless condition. We fre- 
quently ran across a small rattlesnake that was 
venemous and dangerous, but honest enough to give 
warning at our approach, and not quick enough to 
run. We would make sure he would never warn us 
again. 

My mother and father both believed that children 
should be taught early to be helpful and considerate 
of others. The first winter my father was gone south 
for his health my younger brother, just two years 
younger than I was, and I were given our little chores 
every day, and as I remember it we were just as 
happy as could be to feed the chickens and see that 
they were properly housed for the night, and then 
go and get the mother sheep and the little lambs into 
a low covered pen where they had a deep bed of clean 
straw to sleep in. When the weather threatened to 
be very cold, we would have a good time getting our 
baskets full of nice chips where the wood was 
chopped, so that a quick blazing fire could be made 
on the cold morning that was coming: This younger 
brother and I were always ready for the many little 
turns needed in a home. My older brothers and sis- 
ters were now getting into their teens, and were very 
dependable and helpful to my mother in the many 
cares she had. After the evening meal we would 
gather in the family room for an hour or two.- Then 
we would miss the absent father, and his sweet way 
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of conducting family worship. I am sure I owe the 
best that is in me to the worship we had in our home. 
I had been taught to knit, and was supposed to knit 
one hour after supper through the long winter even- 
ings. I was expected to knit my own warm woolen 
stockings, and also those for Willie, the brother next 
younger than I. We were such chums that what one 
did the other wanted to do, too. 


By 1852 and 1853 a log school house had been built 
in our immediate neighborhood, and as teachers could 
be secured we had schools, such as they were, that 
continued three or more months each year. 


Through these years the California gold excite- 
ment prevailed among the people everywhere. In 
the spring months long caravans would be seen daily 
wending their westward way. So much talk of the 
gold finds on the far-off Pacific coast, and the long, 
hazardous trips over plains and deserts, mountains 
and rivers, was told by those who had gone and re- 
turned, to go again, that I was filled with a desire to 
make that trip, but I said not one word to anybody, 
because I would think of what it would mean to leave 
home, with all the love and comforts we had there, 
and leave all the horses, cows, lambs and pigs, and 
all the mother hens and turkeys. How eruel it would 
be to go and leave them! Of course I knew I could 
not go except that all the family go, too. 

Interest in keeping the older children in school was 
a vital question in our home then, especially for the 
boys. I did not understand then why there was a 
preference shown for the boys, but I remember now 
that my father and mother lived during the early his- 
tory of our country, when our wisest statesmen had 
not considered it of any necessity to provide equal 
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education for girls and boys. If a girl had learned to 
read intelligently and write a decent letter, her edu- 
cational accomplishments were all she needed. Her 
real education was to be acquired at home. Her home 
attainments would fit her to be wife, mother, lady of 
the house, housemaid, laundress, cook, nurse for her 
babies and for her sick, to be thoughtful of her sick 
neighbors and sociable with her friends, always neat- 
ly dressed, and never to look tired or fagged out— 
even the husband could not appreciate the tired, 
fagged look. 

My father left home for Louisiania in late Novem- 
ber. In about three months he returned, with his 
health much improved, At this time he was giving 
special attention to the progress my brothers were 
making in their school studies. I remember they 
were starting in their arithmetic. One of the boys 
was a little over three years older than I, and the 
other a little more than six years older. In the even- 
ings through the study hour my father, when he was 
home, would have them say over the multiplication 
table. I was not going to school then, but I knew 
most of the figures, and asked if I could have a book 
by which to learn the multiplication table. Papa said 
he would make me a table, and taking a stiff white 
paper he wrote the entire table on it; then taking a 
wide shingle, he whittled a handle on one end, and 
pasted the paper on the wide end. I was perfectly 
satisfied with the arrangement, studied diligently, 
held my own successfully, and learned every bit of it 
—could repeat it forward and backward. My eon- 
science would never allow me to make any claims to 
being a good and angelie child, but I did want to do 
right and be just. Through the fall of 1853 a woman 
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taught our school. She boarded at our home, which 
gave me much joy. 

A family named Tucker lived very near the school 
house, the eldest children in that family being a boy 
and a girl. They were dear friends of mine. I was 
taking my first lessons in English grammar. One 
day while we were eating our basket dinner Annis 
Tucker came and told me that a 14-year-old girl in 
my grammar class had told her mother the reason I 
always appeared to know my grammar lesson so well. 
I always looked in my book for my answers in class 
recital, she said. Our teacher sat by me, as we had 
the same dinner. I had a baked apple in my hand. 
The 14-year-old girl referred to sat a few feet in front 
of me. Without a word I threw that apple straight 
into her face. Of course there was a little commo- 
tion. My defense was what I had been told, the wit- 
ness being present. The teacher admonished better 
conduct all around, and that was the end of the affair. 


CHAPTER IV 
OUR FIRST SORROW AND MY CONVICTION 


The next year, 1854, I experienced the first real 
sorrow of my life, coming through the death of my 
brother after an illness of less than twenty-four 
hours. That morning he failed to get up for break- 
fast. When asked about it, he cried and said he felt 
so bad he thought he was sick, and that his throat 
was sore. Mother gave him some milk to drink, and 
bathed his throat with some liniment. He went to 
sleep, and slept until about ten o’clock, when he 
awoke, feeling worse than ever. Then a physician 
was sent for. He came and remained until after din- 
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ner, but failed to discover what the trouble was. In 
the early afternoon my brother suddenly grew worse 
and began to breathe with difficulty. The doctor 
came again, finding this time that the trouble was 
deep down in his throat, and he knew no remedy that 
would reach it. My brother grew worse rapidly. He 
was conscious to the last, but could not speak, and as 
the sun went down that beautiful June evening, his 
soul went home to God. After he ceased to struggle 
for breath and his face took on such a sweet, peaceful 
look, I wanted to talk to him. Then Papa said: 
*‘Daughter, your brother is in Heaven.’’ I felt T 
could not submit to it. I was sent to my room and 
_ to my bed, but not to sleep. To think that my dear 
brother had gone from my life forever was more than 
I could accept. He was eight years old, and very 
much loved by his schoolmates and friends. One boy 
told me that he never would want to come to our 
house any more since Willie was gone. 

My sorrow brought serious thoughts of life and’ 
death, and a conviction of sin. I kept my thoughts 
to myself—I had the impression that I must learn to 
be so good that Jesus would love me and save me. 
This state of mind went on for two years. I was 
trying so hard to be good, to be sweet-tempered, 
obedient, never to complain, but the more I tried to 
be good the more I knew I was not good. In 1856, in 
the fall, Papa came home after three weeks’ absence, 
worn and tired, but very happy. I heard him telling 
my mother of the many that were saved in the meet- 
ing where he had been preaching. I was so filled with 
trouble that I left the house, ran out into the orchard, 
threw myself down on some soft grass, and cried and 
wondered if anybody cared for me. After a little 
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time I went to the house and heard Papa call Milton, 
the brother next older than I, and tell him to get on 
a horse and go tell the neighbors that there would be 
a prayer service at the school house that night. I 
asked my mother at once if I could go. She said yes. 
When I reached the school house, I went back to one 
corner and sat at the end of what we called the writ- 
ing bench, a broad, smooth plank put up to write on. 
A log had been cut out of the wall, and white canvas 
tacked over the opening to keep the wind out and 
furnish light for writing. 

My father read some Scripture selections, and 
talked about fifteen minutes. Then concluding, sev- 
eral songs were sung, and prayers were offered. All 
this time I had been utterly miserable with my own 
unworthiness, but when they sang that blessed old 
song, 

‘‘Amazing grace, how sweet the sound 
That saved a wretch like me!”’ 


the truth flashed to me in an instant that Jesus came 
to the world to save sinners, and not good people. 
The truth came to me like a flood of light into mid- 
night darkness. I realized the presence of my 
Savior, and should I live a thousand years, I could 
never forget it. The little assembly was soon dis- 
missed, and we went home. Not much was said. 
While we were in the family room with Mother, who 
did not go to the meeting, Papa offered a prayer to 
God for His love and mercy, for His redeeming grace 
and the cleansing blood of Jesus Christ. 

My joy was unspeakable. Everybody and every- 
thing looked good and beautiful. Several days 
passed. Then came the thought that I should join the 
church and be baptized. Then the voice of the 
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tempter came, saying: ‘‘People will say you are just 
a child, and don’t know what you are doing.’’ But 
the grace of God prevailed. I joined the church and 
was baptized on the third Sunday in November, 1856, 
by Elder Stapp, who was the great-grandfather of 
our Missionary Stapp, now in Brazil. He was quite 
an old man then, and lived but few years afterward. 
I was baptized sixty-four years ago now, this being 
the 16th of November, 1920, I can truly say with the 
Psalmist of old, ‘‘Goodness and mercy have followed 
me all the days of my life!’’ 


CHAPTER V 
OUR RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL LIFE 


At that time and place there was nothing on earth 
for young Christians to do but go to church when 
they could and behave themselves properly. There 
were no Sunday schools. The Presbyterians were 
the only people that had a church house at Greenfield, 
then a town of three or four hundred people. The 
only explanation for our keeping in the way of 
righteousness was that there was nothing in the way 
of worldly temptations that was not hideously offen- 
sive. Drunkenness and profanity were found only 
among those who had no standing in morality or 
honest integrity. 

The children in our home had an advantage in 
having good religious literature. My father took the 
“Western Watchman,”’ the Missouri Baptist paper, 
and the ‘‘Religious Herald’’ of Virginia. I think he 
took that paper to get all he could of Dr. Fuller of 
Baltimore. ‘‘The Tennessee Baptist’’ came faith- 
fully with its continual battle siege against error in 
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Christian doctrine everywhere. Then ‘‘Ford’s Chris- 
tian Repository,’’ so well directed in history and safe 
teachings, was a favorite in our home. Papa took 
the little local paper, and a farm journal published 
somewhere in the state. Lastly, we had ‘‘Godey’s 
Ladies’ Magazine,’ which gave some knowledge of 
dress styles, and the only bits of fiction I knew about 
when I was a child. I never can forget how those 
stories—always love stories—would begin: ‘‘The 
cold, pale moon looked down in all its silvery beauty, 
the evening zephyrs gently rustling the leaves—”’ 
would be about the strain. The heroine would be so 
beautiful and innocent she seemed a mere bubble of 
effervescent sweetness. The hero was the soul of 
good manners, honor and truthfulness. He was 
usually a rising young doctor, lawyer or merchant 
with a great future in sight. Yet, I think that was 
better than the magazine fiction we have now. If it 
did not strengthen character, it at least was not de- 
moralizing. 

But for the organized efforts in our churches to 
train and teach our young people now, the situation 
would be hopeless. Good literature, readable and 
safe, must count for a great saving power in building 
up safe principles of truth among our young people. 
I have always loved history and biography. The first 
history I ever read was a little History of America 
for children, written by ‘‘Peter Parley.’’ That little 
book gave me a knowledge of the American Indians 
and the peoples that had come to this country for 
holy purposes. They had come to obtain liberty of 
conscience and religious and political liberty, and 
God was with them in founding the greatest govern- 
ment this world ever knew, though many came, and, 
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by the powers of selfishness and sin, sought to pre- 
vent the planting of the great nation in righteous- 
ness, to honor and glorify the Maker of the universe, 
and bless mankind all over the world. 

My father preached when he could. The field for 
the Gospel was ever white unto the harvest. The 
country was being settled fast. A few Baptist 
churches had built meeting houses in the country, 
Methodist and Cumberland Presbyterians had camp 
grounds, but no meeting houses, and had meetings 
of great interest at the camp grounds every year. 
The Baptists had camp meetings where two of our 
meeting houses had been built, one in the south part 
of the county, the other in the north. 


CHAPTER VI 
MORE ABOUT THE COUNTY SOCIAL LIFE 


Changes came into the home life. Some of the 
children were about grown, and another sister and 
brother had been born. About the time Willie died, 
Papa bought a negro woman, but she proved to be 
bad-tempered and unreliable. Mother was afraid of 
her, and she was sold. Then Papa bought a negro 
man who proved to be the very best. One fall an 
epidemic of measles prevailed in the country. We all 
had it—Father, Mother and every child. Other fami- 
lies were in the same condition, Had we not had that 
negro man, our situation would have been deplorable, 
for some of us were very sick. Papa had arranged 
to go south for the winter. He had bought several 
horses and mules besides his home stock. He had 
managed to get himself a rubber suit, and when the 
time came to go, he went, although he was so weak 
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he had to be helped on his horse. We were anxious 
about him, but every word about him or from him was 
good. He came home in about three months, looking 
well. He never stayed longer than three months, 
and sometimes did not stay that long. My father 
had learned to love those southern people. Their big- 
hearted hospitality was gracious to him, for they 
made him feel at home. 

Home life had grown, and more work was needed, 
but those older brothers of mine were happy to know 
that they were not afraid of its duties. They loved 
good saddle horses. It was my father’s rule to give 
each boy, when he was 16, a colt, the boy doing the 
choosing, and let him raise and train it to his own 
liking. Every child was allowed a horse to ride as 
soon as he was able to manage the horse. My oldest 
sister was the most accomplished horsewoman I ever 
knew. Everybody rode horseback. There in the 
edge of the Ozark hills much of the country was 
rocky and hilly. 

Keeping the boys in school was the most important 
question. My eldest sister, who had been sent to a 
school out of our neighborhood, making her home with 
the lady teacher, was a great help to me in my home 
studies and reading. My parents were always care- 
ful about the associates we children had. The fami- 
lies we visited and were intimate with were cultured 
and refined people. At fourteen years old I was the 
largest girl in the house. I was so overgrown that 
it was really embarrassing. When I was fifteen, my 
sister next older was married. It seemed such a 
breaking-up business in the home for a daughter to 
marry and go away! About this time the Masons 
built a new two-story hall at Greenfield, and let the 
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town have the old hall and the first floor of the new 
one for a school, to be called the Greenfield Academy. 
The new school opened in February, 1860, and con- 
tinued four months. This school was three miles from 
our home, being east of the town, but I went to that 
school, riding horseback every day. Next fall was 
Presidential election year, and there was much ex- 
citement over it. School was opened that winter, 
but my sister who married was not in the home, 
Mother’s health was not good, and it fell to my lot to 
stay at home. The oldest sister going, I was happy in 
the promise that my time would come. 

During the five years just previous to this date, 
great changes had taken place in our country. Many 
families had moved in. A man named Wells had 
moved to our town, coming from Philadelphia. He 
was sick with tuberculosis, and had come west to 
improve his health. He had plenty of money. He 
built a brick house for his home—a much better house 
than anybody else had—and bought choice lots of 
land around the town. He was an outspoken skeptic, 
and people who were not Christians were much in- 
fluenced by his boldness. Mr. Wells had a race horse, 
and his friends said he loved that horse better than 
he loved his wife and children, and was often heard 
to say that if there was any hereafter, and a heaven 
to go to, that horse would go there. He lived only a 
few years. When his dying day came he was profane 
and boastful. He demanded that his boots be pulled 
on his feet—he wanted to die with his boots on. But 
as he felt his life going, he cried out: ‘‘There is a 
hell!’’ and told his wife that his soul would be the 
bottomest soul in it. Those last words he said undid 
all the wretched influence he had on the people with 
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his infidelity. The people said that those last words 
were the greatest sermon ever preached in that coun- 
try against skepticism. 

With the coming of new peoples, new ideas came, 
but in all of it there seemed but little that was help- 
ful to the moral and religious upbuilding of the 
people. New views of life and humanity had come to 
me, but not so inspiring and beautiful as my child- 
hood impressions. I had learned the story of life 
very early from nature. Often I would gather wild 
flowers and go to my father to see what he would 
tell me about them. He would pull me up on his knee 
and say: ‘‘Yes, dear, they are beautiful flowers, and 
are sent as one of God’s sweetest gifts to a sinful 
world.’’ Limbibed the idea that the hand of God was 
in everything. As I looked at the little birds that 
would build their nests and work with such loving 
harmony of purpose to make that nest to rear their 
offspring, further thought would come of the Divine 
purpose in the propagation of all creation. It was 
beautiful to me as I worked out in my simple child 
mind the ways of nature. 

As more people came, there was more of selfish- 
ness, and as people made money and gathered around 
them needed comforts, they were more independent. 
Girls at 16 were supposed to accept special attention 
from young men. My brothers had young men 
friends who visited our home often and with whom 
I associated freely. I was not permitted to accept 
formal visits from young men. I enjoyed that asso- 
ciation with my brothers’ friends very much, but 
when anyone would suggest a possible case of love 
and marriage, the thought was entirely foreign to 
my feelings. Liking a boy’s company, and liking him 
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well enough to marry him and go and live with him 
were very different propositions. I was so intent on 
getting more education that I could not consider any 
other suggestion worth while. 


CHAPTER VII 
SOME EARLY EXPERIENCES 


I will tell of two experiences I had when I was 
16 years old. I tell this to illustrate what was usual 
at that time. I regard love affairs as sacred, and 
think a man can pay a woman no greater compliment 
than to ask her to be his wife. Every young woman 
was expected to be married by the time she was 
grown, yet young women were more independent 
toward young men then than they are now. The ex- 
perience that was mine was not unusual. My father 
preached for a little country church about six miles 
east of Greenfield. The clerk of that church was a 
quiet young man, twenty-six years old. He began to 
come to our church services at Greenfield on our days 
for service, and my father would say: ‘‘Brother 
Henry, come out to dinner with us,’’ and Brother 
Henry would consent to go, and would ask for my 
company home. There was nothing for me but to 
accept. He was too quiet to be very entertaining, 
but altogether I was very well pleased with his com- 
pany. That going home with us went on for about 
two or three months, and one week day afternoon he 
came to our home and asked to see me. I met him 
in the parlor. He had something of a subdued look, 
but was not long coming to the purpose of his visit. 
He told me of his farm and the house he had built. 
He said only one thing was needed to complete his 
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happiness, and that was for me to marry him and 
keep his home. I gave him to understand clearly that 
I was not seeking a housekeeping position. 


The other experience was quite different. The 
man’s age was thirty years, or older. This experience 
was going on at the same time with the other. He 
lived three or four miles from our house with his aged 
father and mother. The Methodist camp ground was 
about two miles from our house. Some weeks before 
time for the Methodist camp meeting, he wrote me a 
letter asking me to accept his company in attending 
the entire meeting. I answered, informing him that I 
had other engagements for company to those meet- 
ings. A handsome young man, a brother-in-law to 
my married sister, had told me he would go with me 
anywhere I wanted to go, and take malicious delight 
in ‘‘cutting out,’’ as he called it, other young men I 
did not want to go with. He would ask my brother to 
be escort for his sweetheart while he would have his 
fun going with me. 

The camp meeting was a gratifying success. Many 
people professed conversion, among them quite a 
group of young women. ‘The society element of the 
town were among the converts who became very dili- 
gent in talking to unconverted people. The young 
man who was going with me received very special at- 
tention from those young women, which I thought 
very proper. One evening, going home from the meet- 
ing, he said to me very seriously that he did not want 
those young women to talk to him about being a 
Christian. He said they were just as bad as he was, 
for he knew them well and was judging them by their 
past lives. Then he added, giving me my first lesson 
on the value of a consistent Christian life: ‘‘ You can 
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talk to me about being a Christian—you don’t do like 
those girls. You don’t dance and lead the wild life 
they do.’’ I never tried to dance one step, but I saw 
enough to know yet that the dance of that time was 
elegant and refined compared with the little I have 
seen of the present time dances, As I see it, it all 
originated in heathendom. The farther down the line 
from the Christian civilization, the more meaningful 
is the dance. To live a Christian life means to live 
like Christ. We have nothing about Christ ever going 
to a dance. 

But I am getting away from the story of the young 
man who wanted to go to the camp meetings with 
me, A short time after that meeting, I was visiting 
at the home of the young man who had been my escort 
to the meetings. His sister and I were very intimate 
friends. I was sitting on the front porch alone for 
just a little while, and who should appear but the 
young man who wanted to go to camp meetings with 
me! He walked up on the porch, looking the great 
big ugly bundle of egotism he was, and said: ‘‘ Aha, 
young lady, I have caught up with you, and want to 
say to you that you will see the day when you will 
regret the way you have treated me. I own more 
land than any other young man (meaning any other 
single man) in the county, and I was going to ask you 
to marry me.’’ Indignant as I was, I did answer: 
**Please, sir, don’t trouble yourself any more about 
me. I would not marry you if you owned the 
county!’’ At that the interview came to an end. 

How offensive it is to a true womanly woman for a 
man to offer his gold or lands as an inducement to 
marriage! Only the undivided love of the manly 
true man will win the heart and life of a true woman. 
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With that. love, continued toil and care, and even 
physical suffering, is turned to sweet service. Could 
the husband never forget that with a few tender 
words of love each day he could bring joy into his 
home more than money could bring! The woman 
must make the home, but the man must provide the 
means to make the home, and do it with unselfish joy. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE GATHERING CLOUDS OF WAR 


The Presidential election was over, and Abraham 
Lincoln’s election caused great excitement among 
the people, but not many thought or talked or could 
consider the possibility of the awful struggle that 
did come. One after another of the southern states 
began to secede. The situation was growing very 
serious. The best citizens in our part of the country 
were southern people. Being close to the Kansas 
border, where trouble over the slave question had 
caused much bloodshed, war really began there in 
1857. I can illustrate with a true story about which 
I knew personally. 


When the government opened Kansas lands for 
settlement, people in the country generally were in- 
terested, and some sold their homes to move out to 
cheaper lands. A Mr. Wasson, a neighbor of ours, 
decided to make the change. He owned a negro 
woman and several negro children, but made them 
free and sold his farm. Before leaving the negro 
mother went to him and asked him to take her eldest 
child with him and teach him how to work. She was 
afraid she could not control him. He was a boy four- 
teen years old. Mr. Wasson knew that he could de 
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that only by having the boy legally bound over to 
him until he was twenty-one years of age, as was 
customary at that time even among white people. So 
he secured the proper papers before leaving. The 
Kansas lands were being rapidly settled at that time. 
An organization in the north called an ‘‘emigration 
bureau’’ was very active in getting settlers oppose 
wlavery, and the results of such effort sent a large 
element from the slums of the cities of the north and 
east, who, through teachings that had been given 
them, were bitter and offensive toward southern 
people. Mr. Wasson, in the meantime, was quietly 
pursuing the course of building his home, but all 
along had been suspiciously questioned about the 
negro boy, but he could not believe that any harm 
would come to him. But the worse did come. A mob 
coming in the night shot him, burned his home, drove 
his cattle and horses away, and it was never known 
what became of the negro boy. The wife and little 
two-year-old baby boy were rescued with the hus- 
band, whom the mob had left for dead, by friends 
who faithfully cared for them until Mr. Wasson was 
able to be brought back to his people. A brother 
living near us borrowed my father’s carriage in 
which to go and bring him home. I have told this as 
only one of many occurrences that happened and 
created great bitterness of feeling. 

Everybody knows the story of John Brown, who 
started his war of destruction out in Kansas, A great 
many of our best citizens who were not in favor of 
slavery became southern sympathizers because of the 
eruel and unjust methods of the opposing side, who 
not only wanted to take the few negroes in that coun- 
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try away from their people, but took everything else 
they had. 

On the 5th day of February, 1861, I was seventeen 
years old. Clouds dark and threatening were break- 
ing over our blessed country. As I see it, no part of 
the country was more vitally affected than the west- 
ern part of Missouri. It was sixty miles from our 
town, Greenfield, to the Kansas border. Before the 
war ended the most of that country was depopulated. 
The noted guerrilla leader, Quantrell, occupied that 
part of the country during the war, except when he 
retired to the wilds of the Indian Territory—now 
Oklahoma—to rest from his war of vengeance for the 
death of his brother and the supposed death of him- 
self by his enemies. He and his brother were quietly 
looking over the country in Kansas one day with a 
view of settling there when they were attacked. The 
brother was killed, and Quantrell was left for dead, 
but he revived sufficiently to crawl to some bushes 
on a stream nearby, where, according to his own 
story, he lay concealed, drinking water and bathing 
his wounds during the day and throwing rocks at 
wolves through the night. He gained strength to 
make his way out of the country, eating wild plants 
to sustain life. 

I do not believe in guerrilla warfare, but I can say 
in truth that that daring guerrilla leader was an angel 
of mercy compared with the Kansas Jay Hawkers, 
who raided out into Missouri country dressed in the 
nation’s uniform, in their treatment of helpless old 
men, women and children. 

In the early spring of 1861 my father and brother 
had returned from the trip south. They had sold a 
little drove of horses and mules, but could not collect 
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_adollar of money. The spirit of defending home and 


right had so gripped the people that they could not 
turn loose their money. Most of the southern states 
had passed the Act of Secession from the government, 
because there was no law for the government to do 
anything the wrong way. Missouri state authorities 
met and counseled on the question of secession, but 
secession failed to pass. In June, Governor Jackson 
and such state officials as sympathized with him, and 
General Sterling Price, left the Missouri capital and 
retired to the south border line of Missouri and 
Arkansas, there calling for volunteers to defend the 
state against invasion. Great excitement prevailed. 
Men mounted their plow horses, took their shotguns 
and hunting rifles, and went forth to defend home 
and right, as they saw it. 

After a few weeks a General Segil was sent down 
toward where General Price was organizing an army 
of state troops for state defense. Segil had an army 
estimated at from 2,500 to 3,000 troops. General 
Price moved up and met General Segil near the town 
of Carthage, where a battle of two or three hours’ 
duration was fought, after which General Segil, with 
his fine trained German soldiers, retired, going back 
to St. Louis as quickly as he could get there. The 
sound of the cannon in that fight was the first I 
had ever heard in battle. A brother and other friends 
were in the battle. The result of the fight was some- 
what quieting to the people who had been so bold in 
ridiculing General Price and his ‘‘mob,’’ as they 
called it. Two or three weeks after the retirement of 
General Segil, a General Lyon was sent to Spring- 
field, Missouri, with an army of 4,000 regular United 
States soldiers. Then the slogan began—so trying to 
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our untrained ears—that General Lyon and his U. S. 
regulars would surely ‘‘make a breakfast spell of old 
Price and his mob.’’ The facts about it tell its own 
true story. General Price had been joined by General 
Ben McCulloch with a regiment of Texas Rangers 
and a Louisiana regiment. Together they moved to 
within ten miles of Springfield. Reaching a stream 
called Wilson Creek, General Price camped on the 
night of August 9, where, with the dawn of August 
10, he found himself attacked by General Lyon. The 
battle began at once with great fury. Again we 
heard at our home, some thirty miles away, the roar 
of the cannon. The ‘‘breakfast spell’’ lasted until 
ten o’clock that morning, when General Lyon lay 
dead on the battlefield. His men that were not killed 
or captured fled in great haste back to Springfield 
and on as fast as they could possibly go to Rolla, the 
nearest railroad terminal to St. Louis. General 
Price’s casualty list was small. 

This battle had a wonderful influence on the people. 
Many that had real sympathy for the south had been 
fearful and doubtful, and were now strengthened in 
their real convictions of what was right. The opposi- 
tion that had been noisy and continually offensive 
learned lessons of moderation in their conduct. In 
the joy of the victory which our southern men had, I 
never heard or knew of any of them showing a re- 
taliatory spirit toward those who had been offensive 
to them or their loved ones. My father advised 
patience and kindness in all things, especially then. 
The country enjoyed a season of real quiet for awhile. 
General Price was reinforcing rapidly with volun- 
teers from all over the country. While the new 
troops were being mobilized, the command moved 
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northward to Lexington, where a force of United 
States soldiers had fortified the place with bales of 
hemp. After a week’s fighting, the besieged force 
surrendered to the southern army. After the Lex- 
ington battle, General Price retired to the southern 
part of the state, holding Springfield as headquarters 
for some months. His army was not equipped for a 
winter campaign. With the coming of January, 1862, 
the soldiers who had enlisted for six months for 
service to the state now found themselves out of 
the war for a little while. 


CHAPTER IX 
IN THE STRESS OF STORM AND STRIFE 


All this time after the Wilson Creek battle my 
father’s home was open house to every homeless 
soldier. Some days after the battle at Wilson Creek 
two young men, brothers from a Louisiana regiment, 
by the name of Humble, who had known my father 
in his trips south, hunted us up. They were welcomed 
heartily, and remained until November. The elder 
brother, a lieutenant of his company, had a serious 
flesh wound in his hip, and his recovery was slow. 
Then the other brother and one of my own brothers— 
a soldier—developed a fever, called then an ‘‘army 
fever,’’ giving us three sick soldiers on our hands at 
one time, but with cooler weather recovery rapidly 
came to the sick ones, and the time of going came. 
But our afflictions stayed with us. Three members of 
the family were stricken with that fever—my father, 
my youngest brother, a little fellow seven years old, 
and myself. My father was very ill, His physiciap 
despaired of his recovery. I had fever continwally 
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for seventeen days. The little brother lingered with’ 
high fever through a long spell. In addition to this 
serious illness, an army of Kansas troops raided our 
country, led by the noted General Jim Lane. They 
camped near the town, but for four days their big 
government wagons streamed in and out of our place, 
hauling corn, oats and hay. We had a great crop that 
year. Again and again the men would ask how many 
worked to make that crop, and when told that four 
men did it, they would answer, ‘‘Impossible!’’ These 
men made themselves free to go anywhere in the 
house or out of it, taking anything they wanted. 
They ran the chickens and turkeys into the yard, 
shooting them and making every kind of noise they 
could. Mother begged them once for the sake of her 
sick family not to do so, but they only laughed at 
her and went on with their noise and destruction. 
After four days they left Greenfield, saying they 
were going to Springfield, but in two or three nights 
they passed, going west. All night long they pillaged 
our place. A little after midnight three or four men 
eame into the house. They told my father they had 
been told he had guns and ammunition concealed on 
the place for General Price, and that they had also 
been told that he had sold several negroes and had 
the money there, and that if he did not tell them 
where the guns were and give them the money he 
got for the negroes he sold, they would kill him and 
send his soul to hell. Papa, too weak to lift his head 
from his pillow, quietly replied: ‘‘You are able to 
take my life, but, thank the Lord, you can’t send my 
soul to hell!’’ About this time the free negro woman, 
our negro man’s wife, who was living at our place 
for protection, had heard what had been said, She 
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walked quickly into the room and placed herself 
between my father and the man who was swearing 
and threatening and holding a drawn sword over him. 
She told him that he was all wrong; that this man— 
meaning my father—would not tell a lie for all the 
guns old Price had, and that she knew he had not 
sold any negroes. The men left the house and did not 
come into the house any more, but we could hear them 
about the place until near day. 

When day did come, a scene of devastation that 
was cruel and heartbreaking was found on every side. 
Gates were wide open, fences were down, three 
wagons, horses, harness, cattle, farm implements and 
bushels of stored apples were all gone, but we re- 
membered that we were all left alive and that our 
home had not been burned. The horses taken were 
stock horses, mares and colts. They were not taken 
for government use, but were brought out to the 
farms just across the Kansas border. My brothers 
had several good horses with them in the army, so 
when they could come home we were not quite all 
afoot. When my fever left me, I soon recuperated 
and regained my strength, but papa and the little 
brother recovered slowly. The Christmas season was 
near at hand, and out of the great abundance of the 
season we had plenty for family and friends. This 
little time of peace was very delightful, but every 
newspaper brought news of calls and preparations 
for war more terrible than we had known. 

Through December and until the 28th of January 
we had perfect quiet throughout our southwest Mis- 
souri country. Many friends had been free to come 
at their own sweet wills. Among them was Mr. Wil- 
liams, destined to be my husband. He had again and 
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again expressed special interest in me, but I felt per- 
fectly independent and certain that I was heart-free 
and would not commit my future to any man until I 
was several years older. But on that memorable day, 
January 28, 1862, the whole country was stirred with 
a rumor that Kansas troops, led by one notorious 
Jenison, were invading the country, killing old men, 
burning homes, and working destruction everywhere 
in their way. Men about the place got away quickly, 
taking all the horses and such other things as they 
could take. With my small brothers’ help, we car- 
ried wheelbarrow loads of provisions to a hiding 
place down in the pasture, so that if the house should 
be burned we would have food for a little while. 
About dinner time we had done what we could do, 
and going into the dining room, I found that my 
eldest sister and Mr. Williams were at the dinner 
table. I felt acutely that I was not reasonably pre- 
sentable, after my morning’s arduous work, for the 
dinner table. Mr. Williams then said that if I could 
not eat dinner with him, would I find him a bottle 
that would fit in his inside coat pocket, in which he 
could carry his gunpowder? I got the bottle at once, 
handing it to him with my left hand. As he took the 
bottle, he caught my hand firmly in his, saying, 
‘Come with me. I must talk with you before I go!’’ 
We all felt that it might be perilous for him, as we 
lived on the main highway between Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas, and Springfield, Missouri. Leading me into the 
parlor and to a seat, and sitting down near me, he 
told me that I must decide for him what he should do, 
and then said that if I would marry him he would 
remain in the service in the west, but that if 1 would 
not, he would go and join the army of Virginia. My 
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heart almost choked me. I did not know I cared 
where he went. I could not discuss the matter— 
there was no time then—so the only thing I could do 
was to say ‘‘Yes.’’ He accepted calmly without dem- 
onstration, and almost without another word he said 
“‘Good-bye’’ and was gone! I saw every plan and 
purpose of my life begin to crumble, but as I see it 
now my plans had all been selfish. I had thought 
only of what I would do for myself. Eve was created 
just to help Adam when the Lord found that it was 
not good for Adam to live alone. Nothing especial 
was mentioned for her to do but just help. 

That Kansas raiding party did not come as far into 
the state as was threatened. War activity was in 
evidence all along the line. Our most serious trouble 
at that time and through 1862 came from small squads 
disguised as soldiers by wearing United States uni- 
forms. Bunches of men, anywhere from twenty to 
forty, would appear most any time and rudely de- 
mand something to eat, adding, ‘‘When you feed us, 
we will tell you whether we will or will not burn your 
home.’’ There was nothing to do but to submit and 
cook something for them to eat. To refuse meant to 
get the home burned and offenses worse than death. 
After 1862 regular soldiers were stationed at Green- 
field, and these independent bands were not per- 
‘mitted to raid the country as they had been doing. 
As stated before, it was January 28 when I said ‘‘yes’’ 
to Mr. Williams. The next week, on February 5, I 
‘was eighteen years old. As that Kansas raid failed to 
materialize, Mr. Williams came back next day. We 
‘talked over the situation. He was optimistic; thought 
that General Price would hold southern Missouri 
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in the way of our being married that spring. I could 
not see it that way. I thought I was too young—or 
rather, I felt I knew it. I liked a soldier sweetheart 
better than a soldier husband, and so we agreed to 
leave the question to be controlled by war events. 


General Price was gathering his forces down on 
the Arkansas line. Soon after this the Pea Ridge 
battle was fought. The result was not very favorable 
to either side. There was much dissatisfaction among 
our soldier boys because they felt that the southwest 
was not given the army support it needed. Many 
young men from our country went over the Missis- 
sippi river and gave their lives for the cause there. 
In August, 1862, about one thousand of our Missouri 
men organized for a raid to the Missouri river to 
gather such recruits as might want to join them, On 
that raid the Lone Jack battle was fought near what 
is now Kansas City, but Kansas City was not on the 
map then. Lone Jack was near Independence, an old 
frontier town. While it lasted, that was one of the 
hardest fought battles of the war. The United States 
forces were nearly annihilated. They thought they 
were fighting Quantrell’s men, not dreaming of Con- 
federates that far north. They knew that Quantrell 
had but one way of dealing with prisoners. Colonel 
Stemmons, Mr. Williams’ law partner, and Mr. Wil- 
liams were both seriously wounded. Their captain 
was killed, and so was Mr. Williams’ youngest 
brother. When I heard how seriously Mr. Williams 
was wounded, and that he might die, I regretted that 
I had not married him. I wanted his name. 

After that battle United States forces were rushed 
into the country, making it good for our raiders to 
get back to more congenial surroundings. Large 
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captures of munitions of war were taken south with 
them, and a large force of recruits was added to the 
army of the south. Making necessary arrangements 
with United States authorities, our wounded were 
left near Lone Jack until November, when they were 
able to make their way back south. Coming by home, 
they were traveling in the night and resting in some 
secluded place all day. My brother, John Beckley, 
was left with Mr. Williams and Colonel Stemmons 
as a nurse. This brother was guide and protector in 
this perilous trip through the country. Mr. Williams 
told me so often that he would rather have had John 
Beckley with him than anybody. John had fine eyes, 
and could see far and tell what he saw. His hearing 
was so keen that he could understand what a noise 
meant, and he was so safe in his judgment about what 
to do! My brothers were both members of General 
Shelby’s command. Brother John was one of Shel- 
by’s most trusted scouts. He rode one horse through 
three years of his soldier life. That horse appeared 
to have human intelligence in scout battles and in 
army life generally, 


CHAPTER X 
HOME AND FAMILY LIFE IN THE WAR 


The winter of 1862-63 was rather uneventful in our 
part of the country. A Major Kelly, with about three 
hundred men, was stationed at Greenfield. My 
brother Milton, the other soldier brother, had sent us 
a little pony, knowing that we had no means of going 
anywhere except to walk. We took the floor out of 
part of the kitchen porch and made a stall for her, 
herself a very useful pony to go to the postoffice three 
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times a week for the mail and do chores in the neigh- 
borhood and out of the neighborhood when necessary. 
Our small boys thought they would make her plow, 
but she positively refused to wear harness. She 
would kick as if she were crazy, and if she could not 
get rid of the collar and traces she would sit down on 
the ground like a dog. The small boys discarded her 
as a poor proposition. Major Kelly’s soldiers showed 
a disposition a time or two to take her away from us, 
but my mother managed to have an understanding 
with Major Kelly, asking that the soldiers let her 
alone, as she was not worth anything for army serv- 
ice. Not long after that order was issued, two young 
fellows came one morning and said that Major Kelly 
had changed his mind and had sent them to get the 
pony. Mother insisted that Major Kelly should have 
sent her a written order if he wanted the pony. Then 
they said they would go out and look at her. They 
went straight to her, caught her, and came through 
the orchard and on through the yard. Mother and 
my older sister met them and tried to get them to 
leave the pony and get a written statement from the 
Major. My small brothers had just driven up an 
old patched wagon drawn by a yoke of oxen. Mother 


_ remarked that the pony was the only means we girls 


had of going anywhere. The fellow leading the pony 
nodded his head toward the old wagon and insolently 
remarked that oxcarts were good enough for ‘‘sesesh”’ 
girls. I know now that it was foolish of me, but in a 
second I was furiously angry. The fellow’s back was 
toward the kitchen door, where I had been listening 
to what was being said. When he said that, I walked 
straight out to where he was and, looking him full in 
the face, told him that he was a coward and a thief 
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and needed killing, and that I hoped some southern 
girl would kill him. He offered no reply, but went on, 
taking the pony with him. My sister and I put on our 
hats and followed. Just before we reached town we 
met Judge Wetsel, my married sister’s father-in-law. 
He went with us to Major Kelly’s office. The Major 
was a suave, smooth-speaking, genial-appearing man. 
Sister did the talking while I did the looking around. 
The Major asked what kind of looking man he was 
and if we would know him if we could see him. I 
had discovered the man in the office when we first 
went in. He was preparing the Major’s dinner. I 
said at once, ‘‘There is the man,’’ pointing him out to 
the Major. The Major said, ‘‘ Why, Jack, what does it 
mean?’’ Jack blushed and pulled his eap down over 
his face. Major Kelly told us we could have the pony 
if we could find her, so we went to a friend’s house 
to plan what we should do. We knew that our negro 
man, Rad, was in town. The soldiers kept him there 
to prevent his working for us. We found a boy who 
knew Rad, and sent for the negro to come to us. He 
(Rad) soon came to us, and we told him to find that 
pony and take her to Major Kelly’s office and tell the 
Major that that was the pony that was taken. Rad 
said he would find her. So we went back home. That 
negro walked the streets as long as he was allowed, 
looking for the pony, but did not find her that even- 
ing. Next morning Rad was up with the first call of 
the bugle and renewed his hunt, meeting a soldier 
soon after he got out. The soldier asked him if he 
was still hunting for that pony. Rad said that he 
was. The soldier told him to go out the Springfield 
road to an old log cabin and to look in the eabin for 
the pony, and there Rad found her. Then he went to 
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Major Kelly and told him that that was our pony, and 
an order was given him to bring her home. Major 
Kelly had been stationed at Springfield, and that 
young fellow had stolen the pony to send to a girl 
he had left there, we were told afterward. 


That winter was long, and so changed from the 
winter before when papa and the boys were home and 
friends came and went, almost making us forget 
there was any war! But not so this winter. South- 
ern men were all gone. My father left the state in 
September, 1862. He was threatened with imprison- 
ment if he did not take an oath that he would not 
and could not take conscientiously. The situation at 
home was not only sad and lonely, but the need for 
clothes and many things necessary to our comfort 
was very great, and there were vegetables to raise 
and care for and the fruits to gather. We spun and 
wove woolen goods out of which to make warm win- 
ter garments. My mother was practically an invalid, 
but was brave and willing to do what she could. My 
oldest sister, who was gifted with her needle, did 
most of our sewing. Mother and I did the knitting 
for the home and for our soldier brothers. I spun 
yarn, did weaving, washed, ironed, cooked, and did 
every sort of work that came in the way. Those small 
boys would haul wood two miles and eut it up for 
fuel. Each year they plowed and planted five acres 
of corn and five acres of wheat, plowing the ground 
with the yoke of steers. Then they would construct 
a sort of harness and put a muzzle on the oxen and 
cultivate the corn and do such other work as was 
needed. 


We were now getting into the third year of the 
war. There was not the noise and threats we heard 
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in the beginning, but conditions were growing 
stern and hard. There was nothing in the country to 
buy and no money with which to buy. All had to 
work out the living they had, but there was no place 
in the world where that could be done better than in 
southwest Missouri. We had a great orchard, fur- 
nishing fruits throughout the season. Our method of 
storing, preserving and drying gave us plenty and to 
Spare. My father had been making syrup by raising 
his own cane. We continued to raise cane and make 
syrup. We had a furnace in which we used four large 
kettles for boiling, the last one a finishing kettle, 
porcelain lined, fifteen-gallon size. I did the boiling. 
Those faithful small boys, with that beautiful yoke of 
white oxen, gathered the crop of cane, hauled it in, 
ground out the juice ready for boiling, and the work 
proceeded. While I was doing the boiling, the 
thought came to me that we might make good pre- 
serves by putting in the fruit just when the syrup 
was ready to go into the finishing kettle, white and 
clear. We would prepare our fruit a day ahead and 
let it dry in the sun to prevent cooking to pieces in 
the syrup. Our first experience was really gratify- 
ing, so we hunted late peaches, plums and grapes, 
besides a variety of apples we had that made choice 
preserves. We put up great big five-gallon stone jars 
full of preserves fit for anybody to eat. 

We were living now through trying times. Nearly 
all Baptist people were southern people in that part 
of the country. The Baptist men were all gone. The 
plight of the Methodists was nearly as bad. Presby- 
terians continued church worship. When the war 
ended there had not been a Baptist sermon preached 
in our country for four years. This test to me proved 
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that with Christ in the heart and the blessed word of 
God, with His precious promises, nothing could lure 
to the wrong way. Oh, how we did realize the need 
of the divine leading of our all-merciful, loving heav- 
enly Father every step of the way! My mother said 
she could not lead family worship, but we often gath- 
ered in the family room and read God’s word and 
sang the dear old hymns. I sang something most of 
the time. Mother said she always knew where I was 
because [ was always singing. 

We were getting well into 1863 now. In April of 
that spring three of us were stricken with pneumonia 
—a severe type. Our doctor was not allowed to leave 
town to come to us except when a guard could ae- 
company him, and when he did come he had only 
quinine to administer, and we could not take that. 
My drink and my medicine was warm scaly bark 
hickory tea. My mother always kept the bark and 
made tea for colds and coughs in cold weather. I 
suppose that was her chief remedy with all of us. I 
could not drink cold water, even when my tempera- 
ture ran high. I think the ice pack theory would 
have killed me in about five minutes. 


During this time of trial—especially to my mother 
—a great tragedy was enacted just east of our town, 
sending dismay and fear to every southern heart. 
Two men, Confederate soldiers, whose families lived 
in Green County, near Springfield, had not heard 
from their folks all winter. They slipped into the 
country to find out about their loved ones. Starting 
back south, they came near Greenfield to find a family 
to deliver a message for a soldier comrade and carry 


' back news of how the family fared. While those two 


men were making their way around a field, they 
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came face to face with two Union soldiers. A fight 
began at once, and one of the Union soldiers was 
killed. The soldiers in town went mad, and going 
out into that neighborhood, burned every southern 
family’s home within two or three miles of that place 
and killed one old man—a Mr. West. After burning 
the home, they arrested the mother and two grown 
daughters, and compelled them to walk twenty-five 
miles to Springfield through an all-day rain. Not 
one of these families knew anything about the two 
men. Realizing how the innocent might be made to 
suffer, we wondered whose time it would be next. 
Their revenge cost their cause dearly. Mr. West’s 
only son, a little fellow who had barely attained his 
majority, was south with the Confederate army. 
When he heard of the awful treatment that had be- 
fallen his loved ones, he came home and organized a 
band of comrades, called the ‘‘Kinch West band.”’ 
It was said that he never had more than eight men, 
and never less than four. He was very small, weigh- 
ing about one hundred pounds, had keen black eyes, 
but was of a quiet temperament. From that time 
until the end of the war he gave himself to killing 
every United States soldier he could get his hands on 
or shoot from the wayside. Kinch West was never 
known to molest women and children or old men. 
Many a poor man paid the death penalty for old man 
West’s tragic end, 


CHAPTER XI 
TRAGEDIES AND TRIUMPHS OF THE WAR 


Great army movements were now being made. 
Great battles were being fought, and Vicksburg had 
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been besieged by General U.S. Grant. All the United 
States soldiers were being sent to the great armies, 
and a draft system was started to raise militia to give 
so-called protection to the country. These men being 
drafted were a mixed proposition. Some were quite 
a harmless sort of men, but without patriotism or 
pride of country, and many of them were never de- 
pendable and were always avoiding duty. Some were 
wicked and vicious. It was a change for the worse, 
and worst of all, the shrewd, wicked ones got the 
offices. The fall of Vicksburg caused a more disa- 
greeable attitude toward the southern families yet in 
the country. The major in command of these drafted 
troops boasted of the many scouts he had led, and 
that he had burned forty-five homes, but had never 
needed to form his men in battle line. 

Military authorities began at this time to send all 
southern families south, with a view of the confisea- 
tion of all southern property. My mother was given 
orders from the major—Major Morgan—in command 
at Greenfield. He seemed to want to show sympathy, 
and said he would let us have two wagons and a yoke 
of oxen for each wagon, but that a committee would 
be on hand to limit what we would take out of the 
house. The order was issued on September 19, 1863. 
We were given until October 20 to make preparation 
to leave, but a merciful Providence overruled that 
order. On October 5, late in the evening, two men 
rode up to our gate and asked to be allowed to stay 
all night. Mother objected and begged that they 
would go on to town where they could be protected 
by the soldiers there. But they said they had been 
traveling continuously for forty-eight hours without 
rest and wanted to stay there for the quiet of the 
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place. They did stay. Their horses were fed in the 
side yard where they could be seen from the room 
which the men occupied. They ate their supper and 
retired to their room at once. Everything went all 
right until between three and four o’clock in the 
morning, when I was awakened by mother’s calling 
out, ‘““Who is that?’’ Then a mild answer came, 
‘“Don’t be frightened, mother, it is I.’”’ It was my 
brother John. In her excitement she spoke louder, 
saying, ‘‘My child, there are soldiers in this house!’ 
and the dear brother stepped out of the house and 
was gone before another word could be said. My 
married sister was there. She and I both got up and 
went downstairs. The weather was chilly, and I 
built a fire that burned brightly. Mother went back 
to bed and cried as though her heart would break. 
We had not heard from those boys for weeks and 
weeks, and had not seen them for nearly a year, and 
we did not know what their coming meant. I had 
not finished making the fire when the side door 
opened and a man stood there. The light was not on 
his face, and I did not know whether I knew him or 
not. It seemed a long time until he stepped into the 
room and began to say something about our not want- 
ing visitors at that time of day. He was Milton, my 
other soldier brother. I got hold of him as quickly 
as I could and told him of the men in the house. He 
went out immediately, and I went with him to where 
he left his horse, He told me that General Shelby was 
a half mile west of there, dividing his troop of one 


thousand men to make a forced march on the town— . 


one-half the men to go on the public road, and the 
other half through the farm. I hurried back and told 
mother the news. She at once sent one of the boys 
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to the room the men were in to tell them to get up 
quickly and get away from there, because they were 
in danger. Horace said when he came back that 
they were getting up, but they thought we were 
frightened at nothing, and said that there was not a 
rebel soldier in two hundred miles from there. But 
when they got downstairs and heard the thundering 
gallop of the thousand horses, they were willing 
enough to make haste. They had just gotten around 
the smokehouse when Milton came back with two or 
three comrades to look after those men. My mother 
was a brave woman, but she did not want a conflict 
then. She wanted to look at her boy quietly while 
he could stay. She said: ‘‘Those men are gone. Let 
us have peace the little while you are here.’’ Milton 
was supremely happy. He hugged everybody—even 
the pony and the dog were not slighted. That 
precious visit was short, as orders were for the men 
to keep together. In a little while he was gone, and 
that was the last time we ever saw him. He was just 
gone when Brother John came, but only for a few 
minutes. Neither of them went into the house. John 
was so distressed at the thought of our being driven 
from our home. He begged mother to do everything 
that was right to get to stay. He did not believe she 
would live trying to get to Texas in an ox wagon, 
but the Lord provided. Those two men who had 
found shelter and rest in our home, and who had 
been told to get away in time to be saved, made their 
way to Springfield, Southwestern military head- 
quarters, and reported the good treatment they had. 
In all the confusion and excitement the order came 
to mother to stay at her home if she wanted to. Of 
course she wanted that. General Shelby captured 
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Greenfield, but caught only a few men there. The 
main force were out scouting over the country. It 
was said that Major Morgan was there, but heard 
what was coming and made great speed to the nearby 
woods with his trousers in one hand and his boots in 
the other. 

General Shelby found the court house being used 
as a military arsenal, stored full of munitions of war, 
and he ordered the house burned. The men captured 
were paroled. The custom in raids by our southern 
men was to parole all prisoners, but our dear boys 
who came home after the war was over, were ar- 
rested and charged with burning the court house. 
All it came to was just to worry the southern people 
and be mean to them. General Shelby’s raid on the 
state lasted about one week. He had secured about 
2,900 recruits, and more than 300 United States army 
wagons and teams—the wagons loaded with muni- 
tions and provisions of war—and in addition to that 
about 30 cannons. Getting out of the state safely 
with what he had was a fine piece of strategy. He 
armed his new recruits and sent them as straight as 
they could go to the Arkansas line. Then he seat- 
tered his trained men into squads of fifty and one 
hundred men each, and scattered them every way— 
just so they were going south. Greenfield had been 
re-enforced. There were about 800 soldiers there. 
Word reached them that Shelby was coming. The 
800 marched out east of town and formed a line of 
battle. They waited, and after two or three hours 
learned that about fifty of Shelby’s men had passed 
east of town and were over in the next county going 
like the wind southward. Shelby got out of the 
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state without the loss of a man, and with all that he 
had captured. 

One day, while that raid was on, some of mother’s 
friends were spending the day with her. I was cook- 
ing the dinner, standing at a table near an open 
window. An army of several thousand United States 
troops was passing by. Many of these soldiers had 
come into the orchard getting apples. A young 
soldier coming by stopped in front of the window. 
He was rather good looking, and began to talk to 
someone following him about what they were going 
to do to the rebels, referring to General Shelby and 
his men. He said there were forty thousand Union 
soldiers after them and that there was no chance for 
any of them to get away. He called them devils, and 
consigned them all to the world of torment. I let 
him talk, and went on getting my dinner. He saw 
me take up a large pitcher of buttermilk and pour 
some into a smaller pitcher. At once he approached 
the window and asked if I would let him have some 
of the buttermilk. I smiled at the poor misguided 
boy—lI guessed he was about twenty-two years old— 
and told him yes, that he could have some of the but- 
termilk. He emptied the water out of his canteen and 
handed it to me to fill up for him, and I filled the 
canteen and handed it back to him. He seemed very 
pleased and wanted to know what the milk was 
worth. I said: ‘‘Not anything. I have two brothers 
who are soldiers, and I want to do to others as I 
would have others do to them.’’ He said quickly, 
‘Where are your brothers?’’ I looked straight at 
him and said, ‘‘They are with General Joe Shelby.’’ 
He blushed crimson and, making a profound bow, 
was gone ina hurry. I felt that I had the victory not 
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to get cross with him and tell him how ugly he had 
acted. 

Those were strenuous times—a time to watch and 
pray without ceasing. We were happy ina way that 
we were permitted to stay with our good home. 
Mother wanted to stay, and we were glad for her. 
I did not object to going, for papa had been in Texas 
for more than a year, and Mr. Williams had been 
there nearly that long, and in every letter I received 
from him he was begging me to come to him. But I 
could not go unless mother went. I knew she could 
not maintain the home without me. I was young yet, 
and in those days of great trials there was more due 
my mother than anyone else. When the 20th of 
October came, instead of leaving home we were very 
busy storing apples and vegetables and doing many 
other things that needed to be done for the very cold 
winter that did come—the coldest there had been for 
years or that came for years after. 

That winter there were no army movements in our 
part of the state, and no battles were fought. Occa- 
sionally there was a little flurry about the Kinch 
West band coming into the soldiers’ camps at night 
and helping themselves to some fresh cavalry horses, 
taking the best there were in the camp and leaving 
their own jaded horses in the place of those taken. 
They seemed to want it known who was responsible 
for what was done, as they had nothing to lose. 


Our family affairs went on smoothly. With care- 
ful management the home was kept comfortable, and 
there was always plenty of the best kind of food to 
eat. The boys trapped game, quail and rabbits, and 
we always had a few hogs in the pasture. We would 
feed four or five until they were very fat, and then 
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we would have a real hog-killing time. In spite of 
the fact that the soldiers killed our chickens and 
turkeys, we always had a reasonable supply for home 
use. We managed to keep a cow and have milk and 
butter. Thus, with all the fruit and vegetables we 
could use, we always had plenty. True, it took never 
ending industry and management to get the best of 
what we had. As before stated, the winter was un- 
usually cold, and some families had severe sickness. 
One of our near neighbors was a poor family. The 
mother was not in good health, and the little 9-year- 
old girl developed a bad case of typhoid fever. With 
my many household duties, I went to that home every 
other night to care for the little girl. She lingered 
for weeks, but finally to our joy she rallied and slowly 
recovered. 

A eold, backward spring followed the hard winter, 
and along about April families were again being 
ordered to go south. So many thus ordered were 
young women with only little children! They would 
think they could not go, but the soldiers would burn 
their homes and there was nothing to do then but 
leave. No one could befriend them openly without 
endangering his own safety. In April, 1864, two 
women with five little children in one small wagon 
drawn by a yoke of oxen came into our locality. They 
had come from a county north of us, and made it 
known that they could not go farther without pro- 
visions. They stopped at a vacant house about two 
miles from our home, and some families made up pro- 
visions for a few more days’ travel. My mother sent 
me. I had a bag of Irish potatoes thrown across my 
saddle, a bucket of butter in my hand and a bag of 
dried fruit in my lap. I went out through the fields 
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in order to avoid meeting any soldiers, I made the 
trip successfully, making the hearts of those two 
mothers and their little ones glad. 


Mother wanted me to go on an errand for her to a 
neighbor’s near the house where those two women 
were stopping. I needed to cross the road from 
Greenfield south to Mt. Vernon, the county site in the 
adjoining county. I had said that I hoped I would 
not meet any soldiers as I crossed the highway. But, 
alas! as I rode up the hill onto a high ridge where the 
road was I saw a troop of seventy-five or a hundred 
men coming toward me. I would not look at them, 
and hurried my pony as much as I could, hoping to 
pass before they could get to where my road crossed. 
But not so. I heard horses coming fast, and heard 
the second call to halt, given in no very mild way, 
At once I turned my pony’s head toward them and 
let down my bridle reins. There were two men. 
They separated to either side of the road, and rushed 
up to me with drawn pistols. The scene was so 
ludicrous I smiled in spite of the situation. They 
seemed to catch the idea, and looked ridiculous, but 
one of them recovered his composure and asked a 
whole string of questions about how far it was to 
town, where I lived, and if the bushwhackers were 
troublesome. I answered all their questions, and 
pretty soon they politely tipped their military caps 
and moved on. I, of course, did not tarry. 

Telling of this personal experience reminds me of 
an experience I had in the winter just past. The 
Stage coach that brought the mail to our town 
reached there at four o’clock in the afternoon. When 
we went after the mail we would not leave home until 
about four, as it took a little while to open and dis- 
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tribute it, and the postoffice was not a good place for 
a young woman to wait. One dark, cloudy, winter 
afternoon I was hurrying along, going for the mail, 
when a wild yell came from the woods just ahead 
of me. At once I knew that a scout was starting out 
for the night. There was nothing to do but go on, 
remembering a wide place in the road—we did not 
have made roads then as we do now—so, getting to 
this wide place just as the soldiers came in sight, I 
drew my pony to one side and faced the troops that 
passed me. They were a squad going out on a scout- 
ing expedition. Usually these squads started out 
about half drunk, and that fact gave me fearful ap- 
prehensions, As soon as they saw me they became 
very orderly. I knew some of them personally. A 
Captain Morris led the troops, but was not wearing 
his official uniform. He was noted for his rowdyism 
out on these scouts, and did not want to be known 
as the captain. By his side rode a young man of 
the neighborhood I had known always. To. those I 
recognized I bowed a slight salutation, more as a 
matter of policy than respect, because I thought of 
them as common enemies. They passed me as orderly 
as they could have passed an inspecting officer. They 
all knew who I was and where I lived. Starting on 
my way again, my pony seemed to realize the situa- 
tion, for he hurried on in double quick time. I was 
thankful more than words could express that not a 
word or look of disrespect was given me. Drinking 
soldiers were not noted for good conduct. 

During the year 1864 United States armies were 
being actively re-enforced, and regulations were 
stricter. The country between us and the Kansas 
border was now depopulated, except for a few towns. 
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Several young men, incensed by the treatment their 
people had received, turned to guerrilla warfare, 
thinking such vengeance was just. Our home and 
what we had were not as often molested as in the 
beginning of the war, but as we were on the road 
between Springfield, Missouri, and Fort Seott, Kan- 
sas, there was much passing back and forth, both 
places being important headquarters for United 
States armies. Soldiers passing made our place their 
camping station. In winter the big barn would shel- 
ter forty or more men and horses. In mild weather 
they would drive into a forty-acre pasture, strike 
tent, and turn their horses loose where grass and 
good water were plentiful, making themselves at 
home. They would generally kill a kid or two, or 
find some chickens or turkeys, or both, and have some 
good meat. Late one summer evening a troop drove 
into the pasture. The sun was down. In a little 
while two men were seen out among the fowls. They 
shot a peafowl that had four little chickens about 
the size of quails. We supposed they thought she 
was a turkey. Those poor little ones cried all night 
and kept us awake most of the time. My youngest 
brother, a little fellow nine or ten years old, would 
wake up and cry, full of distress. He would ask 
mother if he could join the army when he got big and 
fight those men. Mother would tell him yes, and then 
he would sleep more. The most remarkable part 
about the little birds losing their mother was the 
interest an old turkey gobbler took in their welfare. 
He came out of his hiding place and cooed and talked 
to them sympathetically in turkey language, led them 
away into the weeds, and mothered them faithfully, 
He continued to do so until the little peafowls were 
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independent and did not need mothering any more. 
It was the most remarkable performance on record 
for a turkey gobbler. We were so pleased with him 
that we could never think of eating him. 


CHAPTER XII 
PERSONAL AND MILITARY INCIDENTS OF THE WAR 


During the summer of 1864 a spirit of desperation 
was in evidence among the soldiers, and among many 
of the people as well. Human life had but little value. 
My mother had secured wool by allowing some par- 
ties to pasture a herd of sheep in our pasture one 
Season. She had the sheep sheared and sent the wool 
to a wool-carding gin to be made into rolls for spin- 
ning. Late one Saturday evening a notice came that 
the gin had been burned, and all who had wool there 
were asked to come at once and identify their 
bundles. Sunday morning, as it was, we must go for 
that wool. So the yoke of beautiful white oxen and 
the old wagon were brought out. Finding a good 
long box that was not high and was padded with a 
thick comfort, Brother Horace and I made ourselves 
as comfortable as we could and started on our trip. 
Our team was not anxious to leave home, and it was 
nearly twelve o’clock when we reached the place. 
We were not long finding our bundles, but there were 
considerable red-tape proceedings to go through with 
before we could get what we had found. The owner 
of the gin lived about one mile away, and we had te 
make two trips to sign papers to be allowed to take 
our own. He was kind enough to give us dinner 
while we were there, and that took away our tired 
feeling and filled our hearts with gratitude. At 
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nearly five o’clock we started. Going home gave great 
impetus to the speed of our team. Going down long 
inclines On our road they would break into a full 
run, bringing us home before sundown. 


In 1863 a Union man living near us agreed to mow 
our meadows and give mother half the money he 
could get for the hay, and each season after that while 
the war lasted he continued to do that, giving us 
money to buy many needed things. Dry goods had 
become quite expensive. Calico was 60 cents a yard. 
We put ten full yards in a dress, and skirts were 
made with six full widths in them and long enough to 
come to the floor. 


Real warm weather came in June that year. I 
recall one day I had been weaving all morning, making 
the shuttle fly. About eleven o’clock I began to feel 
the unusual heat, and thought of the small boys out 
in the field giving their five acres of corn the last 
plowing. The corn was higher than their heads, and - 
they were plowing with the oxen. My youngest 
brother was only ten years old, and small for his 
age. I felt distinctly impressed to go to them at 
once. I put on my bonnet and was gone without 
Saying a word to anyone. The field was about three- 
quarters of a mile from the house. As I neared the 
corn patch I heard a cry of distress, and hurrying on 
I found Lee, my youngest brother, in great trouble. 
Ne had driven under a spreading sycamore tree, 
where the ox found the cool shade so gracious that he 
decided to stay there. The dear child was so angry 
he was fighting the ox with all the strength he had. 
Reaching him, I entreated him to let his poor ox rest 
in the cool shade. I sat down and had the little 
brother come and lie down and rest his head on my 
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lap. The ox was so warm he panted with his tongue 
out. Pretty soon Horace came along with his ox all 
warm and wretched. I called him and suggested that 
we all go home and come back after four 0’clock 
that evening and finish their job. They did not like 
to give up, but yielded, and, taking the oxen to a 
pasture, we were soon home and glad we were. 


The ground in the fields that had not been eul- 
tivated in the wartime had grown up in dewberries— 
great big, luscious berries. This summer while the 
dewberries lasted I made it my task to go every even- 
ing after the sun was too low to be hot, take a two- 
gallon bucket, and gather it full of berries. That 
would make a supply for the next day’s need. With 
plenty of cream, milk, butter and good bread, they 
made up a good part of the living. I do not forget 
one little incident that occurred while T was going 
to that dewberry patch one evening. Walking along 
in a leisurely way, I heard a rattlesnake sound his 
alarm. I stood still instantly, and looking around to 
find him, I felt something strike my ankle, and upon 
looking closer discovered his snakeship under the 
edge of my skirt. My escape from harm was due to 
the fact that I had put on a pair of boots to protect 
my feet and ankles from the dewberry vines. I was 
not frightened at all. Picking up a stick, I killed 
that snake without any remorse of conscience and 
went my way, enjoying the beauty of the fine evening. 
After gathering the berries I went back, entirely for- 
getting my experience with the snake. Next evening 
as I was going on my usual errand, I passed the 
place where I had killed the snake. I began to trem- 
ble and felt weak, as if I were really frightened. I 
never could understand why such a feeling came over 
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me, unless it was caused by depression from strenu- 
ous work, dreadful war conditions, and no social life, 
Everyone remained at home and worked, listening 
for war news that seldom reached us. 

In July our wheat was ready for the reaper. The 
dear boys went to the task bravely, Horace cutting 
the wheat in the old way by hand, and Lee binding 
the bundles. They began their task Monday—with 
fine weather—and finished the job Friday afternoon. 
Just as they had finished shocking the bundles, a 
strong dry wind from the south scattered those 
shocks everywhere. The dear children reached the 
house greatly distressed at their calamity. Just after 
the sun was set, mother discovered a cloud low in the 
northwest—just such a cloud as always meant rain 
by next morning. My dear mother was brave and 
wise in an emergency, but was very much given to 
seeing the darkest side just ahead. When she saw 
that cloud she cried, because she knew we would 
have no wheat with which to make bread. I felt that 
she would have no rest that night, and it was really 
a serious matter. Feeling as I did, I suggested to her 
that if she was willing to stay at home with my 
youngest sister—about twelve years old—and let 
my brothers and I have the dogs, we would go to the 
field and put up the wheat. The full moon gave all 
the light needed for the work. We had a wonderful 
dog, about which I will tell later. With everything 
agreed as to what we would do, we hurried away to 
the wheat field and began the work of shocking the 
bundles. We worked with a will until the last bundle 
was set up, getting back to the house a little after two 
0’clock a. m., very tired, but happy that all was well. 
About daybreak next morning a great rain came, 
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These were times when it was hard to hear from the 
south. We sometimes had letters from papa and Mr. 
Williams, who were in Paris, Texas, and messages 
from our soldier brothers. We knew the military 
equipment was very inefficient and that they were 
almost starving most of the time. At no time did we 
even allow the thought to enter our heads that the 
end would not bring victory and independence. So 
we were content to endure everything in the dream 
of what was coming. 


I don’t believe in human slavery. I think the sin 
of slavery in our south reacted on our slave owners, 
and not on our negroes. The condition of the negroes 
then was far better than it has been since they have 
been free. Then they were healthy and happy. They 
were clothed and fed, and were cared for when they 
were sick. The sin was in the slave owners’ rearing 
their own children in idleness. I heard an intelligent 
man, brought up in the north, say that the govern- 
ment could have bought all the slaves in the south 
with the money spent on Chickamauga Park. The 
most unaccountable thing in all the question to me 
is why, during the war and ever since, bitterness and 
hatred existed among the people of the north against 
the people of the south. At Lake Chautauqua, New 
York, in 1912, while I was walking near the lake with 
a Kentucky friend I had met there, we came upon 
a group of children talking excitedly. One of them 
said: “‘Mama says that if those nasty southerners 
would quit coming here, we wouldn’t have that kind 
of sickness here.’’ The lady with me replied :‘‘ Don’t 
say that, little girl. I am a southern woman, and I 
think I am as nice as anybody.’’ The children ran 
away, looking as if they would feel safer to get out of 
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our way. I corresponded during the war with a 
cousin who was born and reared in Indiana. She was 
about my age. She had two brothers in the northern 
army—I had two in the southern. Sometimes her 
bitterness was cruel and so very unreasonable that I 
felt I had cause for hard feelings, but I was not bitter 
toward everybody in the north. But all this is in the 
past, and I want to say with the Psalmist of old, 
“Goodness and mercy hath followed me all the days 
of my life.’’ 


CHAPTER XIII 
NEARING THE END OF THE STRUGGLE 


The Confederate raid was late that year. It began 
some time in November, 1864, led by General Price 
with four thousand men. The raid passed up through 
eastern Arkansas, through eastern Missouri, nearly to 
the Missouri river, going west nearly to the Kansas 
border, and then south out of the state. I haven’t 
the facts before me, but I don’t think General Price 
met any force that interrupted his progress. There 
were scout skirmishes. My brother John received a 
flesh wound in his side while he was passing up the 
eastern part of Missouri. He did not quit his com- 
mand, but continued with the raid. My brother Mil- 
ton started with General Price, but developed typhoid 
fever before he got out of Arkansas, A good family 
cared for him very tenderly until he was able to go 
back to his command. This raid of 1864 caused less 
excitement than any of the raids that had been made. 

The home life was a little different from that of 
the preceding winters. My older sister had her school 
at home by turning our parlor into a schoolroom, and 
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a Miss Oldham, sixteen years old, was with us that 
winter to be in sister’s school. War measures were 
more exacting. We never heard of prisoners being 
taken where there was fighting among the small 
bands in that country. It was a fight unto death— 
nobody surrendered. Even women went only in their 
own immediate community. Our four nice porkers 
were ready to be butchered, but who would do it? 
The two faithful boys got everything ready. By in- 
vestigating we found two old men to come and 
butcher our hogs. They came early and finished in 
the afternoon. The porkers were taken to the smoke- 
house and laid out on a platform. The evening was 
warm, and we wondered if we had made a mistake, 
but next morning the ground was covered with three 
inches of snow, and the temperature was good for 
salting down the meat. The two old men were to 
come back and cut the hogs and salt them, but at ten 
o’clock they had not come. One of the boys was sent 
to find out why they had not come, and returned with 
the sad news that both old men were in bed with 
rheumatism. Then dear mother was in trouble, as 
she could not see how the meat could be cured, but the 
old saying, ‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way,’’ 
worked out the problem. My older little brother, 
fourteen-year-old Horace, thought he could do it if 
I could be with him and show him, Of course I had 
never done such work, but I had always loved to be 
with my father and be interested in what he would be 
doing. What I had learned in that way from my 
father proved a saving knowledge in so many things 
in those stressful times! We hunted our knives and 
meat ax and got to work. I remembered how papa 
would take off the head and cut each side into three 
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pieces. We proceeded accordingly. We cut them into 
hams, shoulders and middlings, trimming each piece 
to the proper size and shape, and using the fat trim- 
mings to make lard and the lean to make sausage. 
We got everything ready before beginning with the 
salting, because having the hands in salt that cold 
day was like having them in ice. Beginning late in 
the day, we got through just in time to get to supper, 
feeling that our job had not been along sunny paths 
of comfort and ease, but happy in the thought of 
what our work meant. I want to add that the result 
of that work in the coming season gave us the very 
best meat ever. 

[ promised a story of the wonderful watch dog we 
had. In the first place, he was a very unusual dog. 
He was not noisy except under strenuous cireum- 
stances. He was tall, but had a small body; his head 
was small, with small ears and a sharp nose, and his 
tail was about as long as a bunny rabbit’s, and you 
know that ‘‘was no tail at all.’’ He had one element 
of character that all Christian people ought to have— 
he seemed to know that he was in the world to serve. 
From his puppy days he wanted to serve some of us. 
He was not mischievous like the average puppy. We 
called him Bob. In 1861, when the Kansas raid was 
on, he was shot, but only badly enough to cripple him 
a little. After being shot he maintained an abiding 
hatred for anybody who carried a gun and wore blue 
clothes. A few incidents of that dog’s watchful care 
will describe him best. 


In August, 1864, mother had a distressing sick spell 
one night. I was doing all I could to take eare of her. 
About one o’clock in the morning mother said: ‘‘If 
I could have a cool drink of water right from the 
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spring, I am sure I would feel better.’’ I wanted 
to get her a drink. It was a cloudy, sultry night. 
Bob was lying near the door. I had heard a low 
growl several times, which indicated that someone 
was prowling about the place. Patrol guards were 
often kept out from the military camp at town, I 
felt that they were only watching to see what the 
light meant in the house at such an hour, so I told 
mother I would try and get her a drink. Placing 
the lamp in the window so that it would light the 
path, and telling Bob to come with me, I started to 
the spring, about one hundred and fifty feet from the 
house. Bob walked by my side, keeping up a low 
growling. We walked on, coming to the crest of a 
little hill about twenty-five feet from the spring, when 
suddenly Bob sprang in front of me with a great roar 
of anger. I looked carefully and distinctly saw two 
men sitting on the fence about four feet from the 
spring. I said to the dog, ‘‘Bob, I don’t like the way 
you are doing, so I am going back to the house.’’ I 
went back, the dog following immediately behind me. 
I never did like to turn my back on the enemy. I 
prefer the enemy’s turning his back on me. The 
minute or two it took me to get to the house seemed 
a much longer time. Mother had heard the dog, and 
was relieved in mind when she heard my steps on the 
porch. She exclaimed, ‘‘I am so glad you came 
back!’’ and asked me if I knew why Bob was so 
angry. I evaded the answer then, as she had some 
fever and excitement would not have been good for 
her. 

In a strip of country from three to five miles west 
of us a community of a dozen families, more or less, 
had been driven away and most of the homes were 
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burned. In the fall of 1864 a large number of hogs 
had gone wild. In September and October the fall 
winds were causing our apples to fall, and those hogs 
would come and break into our orchard. Bob would 
come to the door, scratch the floor, and cry distress- 
ingly. We would get up and ask him what was the 
matter, and he would dash out to the orchard and 
make a hog squeal. Then we would know. We would 
open our front gate and call Bob to bring them out, 
and we would get on the porch to be sure of not hav- 
ing a collision. He would catch a hog with great 
tusks, the hog weighing four or five times as much 
as the dog. He would catch them under the ear, 
throw himself against their side and lead them 
wherever he wanted them to go. He would conduct 
them out of the gate for some Ittle distance, and they 
would make haste to get away, and when turned 
loose would express great satisfaction at getting free. 
The dog would get all the hogs out, and then come to 
us for our approbation, which was not stintedly con- 
ferred. 

In January, 1865, the soldiers camped at town 
went out into the woods and drove about fifty head - 
of those wild hogs into our pasture. They secured 
wagons from town, and then asked mother for her 
dogs. (We had a young dog very much larger than 
Bob.) I don’t know that the soldiers knew what 
Bob could do. He would not go with them until 
mother sent our boys with him to show what they 
wanted him to do. In a little while the young dog 
came to the house dreadfully lacerated by the tusks 
of those big hogs, but when a hog would rush at Bob 
the dog would leap right over the hog, and in the 
tussle Bob would get his teeth into the hog’s jaw 
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every time and do with him as he pleased. They 
were only a short time getting all the hogs into the 
wagons, and when they had finished the man in 
charge came to the house and offered mother $50.00 
cash for Bob. Mother declined, saying that, much 
as she needed money, it could not take the place of 
Bob. 

One other little story about that dog. He always 
disliked people who would come in loaded with bun- 
dies. In the summer of 1865, after the surrender, 
papa and the boys came home. We did not know of 
their coming. They came through the fields, in order 
to cut off a long way around, and as they came 
through the fields they had to come through the 
barnyard. Papa gathered up some of the bundles, 
and Bob, discovering him in the yard laden with 
bundles, got on the walk, bristling all over, Papa 
had been gone for three years, and when he saw the 
dog he stopped and said, ‘‘Bob, don’t you know 
me?’’ Bob crouched, looking intently into papa’s 
face. When papa continued to talk to him, Bob 
recognized him, leaped as high as he could with a 
yelp of delight, and then laid down and rolled over. 
Papa told us that Bob demonstrated more joy at his 
coming than any of us, but our joy was such that an 
effort to tell of it would fail. 


War events were at very much of a standstill west 
of the Mississippi river. Some small battles were 
fought, but Sherman’s march to the sea and the gath- 
ering of Grant’s great forces in Virginia created both 
dread and wonder as to results. Grant’s drive of but 
a few days was successful, but it took sixty thousand 
soldiers of the best blood of the north to pay the 
price of victory. If General Lee’s men had had food, 
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it would have taken more than sixty thousand more 
before our boys would have been ready to give up. 


General Lee’s surrender was to me the most crush- 
ing thing I ever endured. All my pride, all my ambi- 
tion, and all my spirit of patriotism were wounded 
and bleeding. I did not know what to try to do. Then 
came the news of President Lincoln’s assassination, 
It all seemed so strange! I am sure now that if Lin- 
coln could have lived he would have been a friend to 
the south and would have saved the people great suf- 
fering. He had a heart in him, and there were some 
people living then who did not seem to have any. In 
all this stress of sorrow I heard that a memorial 
service would be held at the Presbyterian church at 
Greenfield. Just to catch the trend of the times and 
to see what I could see, I went. The three hundred 
seating capacity of the Presbyterian auditorium was 
about half full. The pastor, a Mr. Fulton, conducted 
the service. He was a full-fledged New England 
Yankee. He called down the Lord’s vengeance on all 
the south, and prayed for the extermination of all of 
it. He lauded Lincoln as a divine creature. Through- 
out his discourse the people were cold-blooded and 
unmoved. Closing, Mr. Fulton asked a Mr. MeFar- 
land to pray. Mr. McFarland was a preacher and 
teacher. This one sentence in his prayer I ghall 
always remember: ‘‘Oh Lord, may we follow Abra- 
ham Lincoln just as far as he followed the Lord 


Jesus, and no farther!’’ That sentence brought relief . 


to my feelings that were so sore and burdened. Re- 
membering that the Lord yet owned and ruled the 
world, and that in Him I would trust, we went on in 
our war-time way. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
JOURNEY TO TEXAS AND MARRIAGE 


As I have stated, my father and brothers did not 
get home until August. Dear brother Milton did not 
come home. He was granted a short vacation, or fur- 
lough, from the army, and came within the enemy’s 
lines to visit the family that had so kindly cared for 
him in the illness he had that prevented his con- 
tinuing with General Price’s raid in November, 1864. 
After his visit, and on starting back to his army, he 
and a friend with him were waylaid and both were 
killed. We at home had not heard of it. My father 
heard of his failure to return to his command, and 
made every effort he could to get all the facts, but 
could learn only very little. One comforting thing 
to us was that the family he visited, hearing of the 
tragedy, sought the body of the dear boy and gave 
him decent burial. It is useless to try to tell how 
cruel it was to us to know that he was gone, never to 
be home with us again. 

Another thing that caused much comment was that 
Mr. Williams did not come back to Greenfield. He 
and Colonel Stemmons had organized the first troops 
for southern service in our community, and the ele- 
ment in power spared nothing in their effort to make 
trouble for all the southern boys who came back. Of 
course I was sorry he could not come safely, but I 
was glad he did not try to come. He wrote me a long 
letter and sent it by papa. He was not whipped one 
bit, but wanted to go on fighting. He was in a very 
unsettled attitude toward himself and everything 
else. In some things I saw more between the lines 
than in what he wrote. I wrote him, not giving any 
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attention to the between-the-lines part of that letter. 
I said to him that papa and the boys were home now 
with mother, that I was past twenty-one years old, 
and that whatever he said for me to do I would do. 
Mail to Waco, Texas, at that time had to go via St. 


Louis, New Orleans, Galveston and Houston, and then 


to Waco. It was a long time before he got that letter. 
In the summer of 1865 Mr. Williams left Paris, Texas, 
going to Waco. He took a letter of introduction to 
Dr. Burleson from General Rice Maxey, father of 
General Sam Bell Maxey. He remained in Waco one 
day. The next morning he left Waco, going out on 
the Gatesville road for a little way, with only ten 
cents in money in his possession. He alighted from 
his horse near a great spreading live oak tree, turned 
the animal loose, and lay down under the tree trying 
to decide where he would go and what he would do. 
In a very short time a Missouri friend, passing that 
way, called out to him to ask what he was doing 


there, and demanded that he get up and come home 
' with him. Mr. Williams was very happy to submit to 


the demand. This Missouri friend, Mr. Jesse Daugh- 
try, was a neighbor to my father’s home. Reaching 
home, they had dinner and talked over the matter of 
something for Mr. Williams to do. They went out 
that evening to see what could be done toward secur- 
ing students for a school at Speigleville. They found 
everyone wanting just that thing. Mr. Daughtry had 
three or four of his own to start to school, and it 
opened the next Monday morning. The community 
had not had a school in a long time, and, midsummer 
as it was, there was a fine attendance at the opening. 

Well, that letter did reach Mr. Williams just before 
Mr. Daughtry was to start back to Missouri to look 
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after his property interests in his old home. In 
answer to my letter, Mr. Williams sent me the means 
to come to him; there being no money in the country 
so soon after the war, a Mr. Lee Davis, living near 
enough to the school to send six children there, was 
glad to let him have a good horse from his ranch, Mr. 
Daughtry bringing the horse and letters to me and to 
my parents. This was on the 12th day of January, 
1866. A Mr. Preston, an old-time friend of my father, 
had asked father to lend him the spring wagon in 
which he had come home from Texas at the close of 
the war. He came Saturday to get the wagon, so that 
he might be ready to start on his trip from his home 
on Monday, the 15th. My brother John came in, 
called me, and said that if I expected to go to Texas 
soon he wanted me to go with Mr. Preston, as it was 
my best opportunity. 1 told him to tell Mr. Preston 
that I would go if he could wait until Tuesday morn- 
ing to start from his home. John went to him and 
stated my request. Mr. Preston said he would wait, 
so I said I would come, my brother agreeing to come 
to North Texas with me on his way to Louisiana. 
After I said I would go I at once indulged in a nervous 
rigor and went to bed for two hours. I want to add 
that that was the only time in my life I ever did such 
a thing. To go from the home that had sheltered me 
all my life, to leave my loved ones and friends, the 
beautiful trees, the clear rippling streams and all that 
I had loved, and go out to a new, untried life was no 
trifling matter with me. My long-standing desire to 
go to school and become an educated woman was 
entirely out of the question. There was no schools to 
which to go, and no money to pay for the schooling 
if there had been schools.’ I saw nothing else for me 
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to do but get married. I had been telling my mother 
for some time that I had to go to Texas, but she would 
say no, that I was not going. She did not think it 
was the proper thing for a young woman to do. ‘‘Let 
Mr. Williams come for you,’’ she would say. She 
never did consent to my going as I did. My mother 
did not then have a good opinion of Texas. She had 
been told that fruit and vegetables would not grow 
there, and she knew I would starve if I could not get 
fruit and vegetables to eat. 


Well, on Monday afternoon, January 15, I said 
good-bye to the home I loved so dearly. Many, many 
friends had heard that I was going, and they came 
to say the good-bye words. One dear young woman, 
whose sweetheart had come to Texas and married out 
here, put her arms around me and said: ‘Would to 
God my trouble were as thine!’’ We were having 
something of a snowstorm as I was leaving, but the 
weather was not very cold. Next morning was clear, 
with about two inches of snow on everything, All 
the world looked beautiful. All that week the weather 
was mild, and by Saturday it was warm and cloudy. 
Late Saturday a great rain came that almost ob- 
structed our way, when suddenly the wind changed 
to the north and brought sleet and snow with freezing 
temperatures. We had heavy pulling for our wagon 
team during the heavy rain that fell. We found a 
place behind an old log house where we camped for 
the night. The wagon was drawn up under a wide 
shed on the south side of the house. While it was 
sleeting and snowing, a great fire was built near the 
edge of the shed, and the men hurried about taking 
care of the horses and finding the best shelter they 
could for them. My Texas horse suffered so with 
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the cold that he was brought near the house and cov- 
ered with blankets. It was some time before he would 
try to eat his food. I was all right, for my mother 
had given me a feather bed, plenty of covers, and 
sheets and pillows. 1 would make my bed on one side 
next to the fire, where I could keep as warm as in a 
good room. The men hung up their saddles and sad- 
dle blankets as wind-breaks, and made their beds 
between the fire and the wagon. The young men of 
the party were ex-Confederate soldiers, and could 
cook better on a camp fire than I could, so I was 
exempt from every duty but taking care of myself. 


The next day after the storm we made slow prog- 
ress. The roads were covered with ice in some places, 
and at times the ice had to be chopped with an ax to 
enable the horses to walk on it. We passed Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, and took the rougher side of the 
road, as it was safer for the horses. The next day we 
drove down a stream called Cove Creek. We crossed 
that creek thirty-seven times before reaching old Van 
Buren. There we crossed the Arkansas river, having 
reached the town just after noon, The only way to 
cross was by ferry boat. Our horsemen and two 
wagons drove onto the boat. The weather was very 
disagreeable. A cold wind with rain and some sleet 
was coming from the northwest. The river was wide. 
I kept my place in the shelter of the wagon, but in a 
little while I noticed anxious looks on the faces of 
the men. My brother John came and said he thought 
perhaps I ought to get out of the wagon, and I ob- 
served that he had me stand beside him and along- 
side his old army horse that was an unusually good 
swimmer. The old boat was drifting down stream, 
both ferrymen were nearly drunk and, worse than 
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anything, the old boat was leaking. Fortunately, the 
river current took us near the bank on the side from 
which we had started. With all hands doing what 
they could, they ran the boat to the bank. Just as 
the boat began to dip water we pulled out of there, 
and as night was near we found a camping place and 
made ourselves as comfortable as we could. A woman 
is apt to remember personal things said to her. There 
was a Mr. Gibson in our party, a gentleman I had not 
known until I started on this trip. He said to me, on 
getting away from the boat: ‘‘Did you understand 
the danger we were in?’’ I said I did. ‘*Then,’’ he 
said, ‘‘why didn’t you scream, like women generally 
do?’’ I replied that I did not think of screaming as 
a way to help the situation. Mr. Gibson threw up his 
hat and said: ‘‘Boys, three cheers for a woman who 
can go through a thing like that and not scream!” 


Next morning the weather had changed for the 
better. We went to the river and tried the old boat 
again, and with success this time. This was about 
January 22. We were a little more than a week from 
Van Buren, Arkansas, to Red river, Texas, through 
what was then the Indian Territory. One thing I 
remember—I did not see a white woman after we 
crossed the Arkansas river until we got into Texas. 
We saw only a few white men, and not many Indians. 
I saw a large black wolf, the exact type of the Lobo 
wolf. He jumped up from behind a great log lying 
beside our road. He showed great temper at being 
disturbed, bristling his back and twisting his head 
around to look at us, showing wonderful white teeth 
as he growled. The last night in the Territory we 
camped on a high bank of the Red river. Next morn- 
ing, the first of February, just before leaving our 
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camping place, I stood on the high bank of the river. 
The sun was rising just in line with the river, giving 
me a sunlit view of the water for nearly a mile. There 
were many cedar trees, giving a look of real life to 
the forest. The clear call of the many red birds added 
a thrill to the enchanting scene. We crossed over into 
Texas, making slow time, as it took us ten days from 
Red river to near Waco. During much of the time 
the weather had been cold and wet, and our team 
had fared badly. I remember we passed through 
Dallas on February 5, my 22d birthday. I was not 
much impressed with Dallas, and never dreamed that 
the place would be my home most of my life. 

The very slow progress on our trip was caused part- 
ly from delays. We stopped a day or two in Grayson 
county, as Mr. Preston wanted to see some man he 
had known somewhere else. While he was gone I 
had a home with a dear old couple. The lady, past 
sixty, was very motherly to me. During all the trip 
I was constantly cared for. Mr. Preston had been 
fatherly and solicitous for my comfort all the time, 
and everybody treated me like my brother. Brother 
John left me at Plano, turning his course toward 
Louisiana. That dear brother was always careful 
and painstaking in everything he did. A Mr. Moore 
of our party went with him. Through Dallas and 
Ellis counties there were Missouri friends and ac- 
quaintances who wanted news from back home. We 
left Milford, Ellis county, early in the morning and 
crossed Hill county that day, reaching the home of a 
Missouri acquaintance on or near the Brazos river 
some miles above Waco late in the evening, where we 
were entertained for the night. That day we made 
the hardest drive we had made in the state of Texas. 
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I never cross Hill county now but I remember my trip 
through it on the 9th of February, 1866. After leav- 
ing Milford only a few little ranch houses were to be 
seen all day; it was so different from the thriving, 
densely populated conditions now! 

Next day, February 10th, I reached my destination. 
The young men in the party on horseback went on 
ahead and told Mrs. Daughtry that I was coming. Mr. 
Williams had not received my letter telling him that 
I was starting to Texas. Everyone seemed to have 
thoughts of seeing Mr. Williams meet me, but, as 
usual, he was equal to the occasion. He went to his 
room and asked Mr. Daughtry to bring me there. It 
was three years and three months since we had seen 
each other. He looked at me and said: ‘‘You are 
two inches taller than when I saw you last.’’ I could 
only say to him that he looked very much like the 
same man I knew in Missouri. This Mr. Daughtry 
lived in our immediate neighborhood in Missouri. 
The three girls and two young men in the family en- 
gaged my full time, asking about everybody at home. 
I reached there at noon Saturday, and I did not get 
a talk all by myself with Mr. Williams until late Sun- 
day afternoon. He asked me when I expected to get 
married. I answered: ‘‘I have come all the way to 
Texas to get married. Now I am here and ready 
when you and the preacher are here and ready.’’ He 
stood up at once and said he would go to Waco for 
the preacher that night. I objected, and told him 
that he had waited two days, and that he must wait 
until Monday. He went to Waco Monday, secured 
the marriage license, but failed to find the preacher. 
We had agreed on Dr. R. B. Burleson, but found that 
he would be at home the next day. Next day the 
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preacher came, On February 13, 1866, w2 were mar- 
ried—now nearly fifty-five years ago. We lived 
together a little more than forty-four years. There 
was no wedding gown and no orange blossoms, but 
two hearts were plighted to each other for whatever 
might come. We were happy that we had each other 
after the carnage of war. With faith in God and our 
country’s future we took hold of life’s duties with 
courage and purpose to make the best of all that 
came to us. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE LIFE IN THE NEW HOME 


All our older people remember the trials of recon- 
struction days after the war. Mr. Williams was teach- 
ing school, because the country was under military 
rule and there were no courts in which to practice 
law. The school at Speigleville continued in a pros- 
perous way until June. The time passed quickly with 
me. I enjoyed the mild weather, and the scenery of 
the surrounding country was beautiful. We were in 
the first house out on the hill across the south Bosque 
to the right of the Gatesville road. I met one lady 
in that vicinity I have always remembered with much 
pleasure. She was. Mrs. Erath, wife of Major Erath, 
well known in public life in the early days of this 
country. She was a bright, lovable Scotswoman, and 
life seemed one happy dream to her. 


Mr. Williams had a call to Belton to teach a school 
there, and after investigation he accepted the Belton 
offer, and we went there in September. We stopped 
at a hotel until we could get our bearings and decide 
whether we would board or try to keep house. We 
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found the lady proprietor of the hotel to be a most 
charming Louisville, Kentucky, woman. There were 
others it was good to know and consider friends, but, 
except for a circle of fine citizens, Belton was a rough 
frontier town. We looked around and found a little 
second-hand Charter Oak cooking stove, and at 
another place we found a collection of china we could 
get. We heard of a man in the country who made 
rawhide bottom chairs, and Mr. Williams went and 
bought a half dozen of them. Two of the chairs were 
made of pecan wood. I have them yet, and they are 
still good chairs. Then Mr. Williams rented a business 
house—a stone house on the northwest corner of the 
court house square. He rented the entire house so 
that he might have control over who would occupy 
the first floor. We were told that a Dr. Kasterland 
built the house so as to use the first floor for a drug 
store and live in the five rooms of the second floor, 
After the war began Dr. Easterland moved from Bel- 
ton to Gonzales. In later years Mrs. Easterland lived 
in Waco, and it was my pleasure to meet her there 
several times, 

We finally got together sufficient household fur- 
nishings to make us feel thankful that it was as well 
with us as it was. Mr. Williams had rented a large 
unoccupied residence about half way out to where 
Baylor Belton college is now. Taking out some par- 
titions on the first floor, and using other rooms for 
recitation rooms, he soon had a fine school organized 
and had two assistant teachers. Some of the children 
came from miles out in the country, and some had 
not been in school for several years. All the children 
were healthy, had bright minds, and were hungry to 
learn. There were no organized churches in Belton 
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then. Occasionally a preacher going through the 
country would be induced to preach at the court 
house, but such service only occasionally left very 
little impression on anybody. Mr. Williams organ- 
ized a Bible Sunday School. All, young and old, took 
their Bibles to that Sunday School, and every lesson 
was truly a Bible lesson. Methodists, Presbyterians 
and, in time, everybody who wanted a Sunday School 
attended ours. 

In the fall and winter of 1866 and 1867 United 
States soldiers were stationed there, but they were 
finally taken away, as they created more disorder 
than any other people. A Mr. Bingham, in a drunken 
condition, said words about the United States flag, 
and was shot by someone on the court house square. 
There was no arrest made. People suffered in silence, 
but a son of the slain man strapped on a Winchester 
rifle and, after learning who had shot his father, 
watched for his opportunity and shot his man near 
the spot on which his father was killed. No arrest 
was made this time, because a real riot would have 
been the outcome, it was believed. On the north side 
of the court house square was a street called ‘‘Saloon 
Row,’’ and as our house was on the northeast corner, 
it often showed us scenes of bloodshed and tragedy. 
Just before Christmas, 1866, some men were caught 
with stolen horses. They were arrested and put in 
the Belton jail. Early in the night a mob came and 
shot the men to death. At our house we heard plainly 
the screams of the men and the reports of the guns. 
All old-time Texans will understand. These facts are 
told in order to give the reader a picture of real 
frontier Texas towns. As for myself, I had gone 
through the war which had just ended, and these 
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things, horrible as they were, did not get on my 
nerves as was the case with some of the others, 

By this time I was getting into the intricate ways 
of housekeeping all on my own responsibility. I had 
had such experience in that life at home that I did not 
see beforehand that I had much more to learn. The 
difference between having provisions by the bushels 
and barrels and a smokehouse well supplied with 
choice meats, and coming down to paper bags and 
pound packages and going out daily to get what could 
be found failed utterly to produce enthusiastic joy 
in the art of making out daily menus for the table, 
especially when one could find only about the same 
variety of food every day. But we met the situation 
by preparing the same things in different ways. 

There is one consolation I have. I came to Texas 
with a firm purpose in my heart and mind to make the 
best of what came to me, and no one ever heard one 


’ word of complaint from me about anything. I wrote 


to my family at home often and talked only of the 
good things coming to me. They told me afterward 
that I had made the impression that I was finding 
everything here to be just what I wanted. Mother 
got over her dislike for Texas, and in the spring of 
1868 all the family except my married sister came 
to Dallas county, Texas. Two of Mr. Williams’ 
students and one assistant teacher, Mr. Miles Aber- 
nathy, roomed at our house. All over Texas there 
was a shortage of homes. People were coming to the 


_ State from every place, but the needed money for 


building could not be furnished. 

The early spring of 1867 brought to us the greatest 
event that could be ours—the coming of our first baby 
on March 9. She was less than the average size, 
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weighing about six pounds, but was healthy and vig- 
orous, as well as perfect in form. She was one of the 
best babies that ever came to anyone’s home when 
she had been given what was due her. After she was 
some weeks old Mr. Williams would let a dozen or 
two of his school girls come home with him to see 
the baby. One afternoon when he came with these 
school girls a sweet, old-timey lady was visiting me. 
While Mr. Williams and his little girls were enjoying 
the baby, this old lady whispered to me that ‘‘she 
felt just like plagueing the Professor, because he 
acted like he was the only man that ever did have a 
baby!’’ Before the school closed the little one enter- 
tained her visiting school friends with many little 
baby performances that we all thought were the 
smartest ever. 

When I see young mothers of this day preparing 
baby wardrobes, I am reminded of the experience | 
had. I could not get anything dainty and suitable 
for the purpose—only common, flimsy goods could be 
found in the stores that were being opened then. I 
turned to my own scanty wardrobe and found a white 
dress my mother had given me when I was fourteen 
years old, on the condition that I would hem the skirt. 
The goods was a beautiful quality of white lawn, 
fifty inches wide, and there were four widths in the 
skirt, making a good length and a deep hem. I 
hemmed the skirt, and mother seemed to take much 
pride in showing her friends the beautiful stitches I 
had made. Of course that was to encourage me to be 
useful with the needle, but what I did with that dress 
is the point in hand. I carefully took it to pieces and 
made the best garments out of it, having on hand 
some nice edgings suitable for trimming. I was very 
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happy over that part of my baby’s wardrobe. The 
goods I bought then was very inferior and costly, but 
with the few nice pieces I felt better satisfied, 
When school was over Mr. Williams went into a 
law office. The country was in a very unsettled state 
yet. President Johnson and other officials of the 
government, with military officers mixed with the 
affairs of state, made conditions very unstable 
through their conflicting ideas of what they wanted 
to do. Gradually civil courts were being reinstated. 
Mr. Williams had been corresponding with his former 
law partner, Colonel John M. Stemmons, who was 
then teaching school in Mississippi. After the sur- 
render he had gone to his family in Missouri at a 
town called Richmond, north of Kansas City. The 
Greenfield authorities trumped up a charge that one 
of his company in the state service had stolen a ten- 
dollar saddle. Four men were sent from Greenfield 
to arrest him. After the Colonel’s arrest they started 
back to Greenfield overland, Mrs. Stemmons going 
with him. On the second day of the journey one of 
the men developed a conscience and told Colonel 
Stemmons that there was a plot to have some men 
meet them on the way and murder him. Then they 
were to go on home to Greenfield and say that a mob 
had killed him, They stopped for the night at a farm- 
house. Colonel Stemmons complained of a headache 
and asked for a place to lie down. He was permitted 
to go into a side room and go to bed, Mrs. Stemmons 
remaining with him. Soon the men were called into 
the house for supper. They looked into the room 
where he was and decided that he was asleep. It was 
then getting dark, so after the men left the room 
Colonel Stemmons made ready as quickly as he could 
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and, stepping out of a window, found himself in a 
cornfield and made his escape. Mrs. Stemmons went 
to bed, arranging the bolster and the pillows so as 
to make it appear that two persons were in the bed. 
The men looked in again as they came from their sup- 
per, but, having only poor candle light, decided that 
all was safe. Mrs. Stemmons said that she knew all 
the time a guard was on the porch where she could 
see him. She kept quiet until midnight, but could not 
keep silent any longer. She lighted her candle and 
began to cry out in distress, and the guards rushed 
into the room to find out what the trouble was. She 
accused them of taking her husband and killing him. 
Then she said all the men left. She remained with 
the family in the house until she found a way to go 
back to her mother and children. Colonel Stemmons 
found friends, and with some disguise finally got 
down to Mississippi, where he had his family come to 
him. He taught school there until late in 1867. 

We then went to Dallas, Colonel Stemmons coming 
the next year. We had found good friends and some 
very pleasant associations at Belton, but Mr. Wil- 
liams thought Dallas the place to enter his profession, 
and in the passing years we felt that the Divine Guide 
had led us His way. We left Belton on November 12, 
1867, reaching Dallas overland on the fifth day, No- 
vember 17. A friend at Dallas had secured for us 
rooms in a house with another family, as that was the 
best he could do to house us. We had a good trip mov- 
ing from Belton. The weather was fine. A man hauled 
our household goods, and Mr. Williams and I, with 
our baby, who was then eight months old, rode in a 
buggy. During that fall there was a plague of grass- 
hoppers in that part of Texas. They were so thick 
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in places on the hard, dry road that the wheels would 
skid and slip. Being late, very little vegetation was 
injured. The real trouble came next spring, when 
the hopper germs turned out swarms of little hoppers. 
They would appear after every warm, sunny day. It 
took us three or four weeks to get rid of them. When 
we would see them first, they were about an eighth 
of an inch long. They would eat every green thing 
in sight, destroying a bed of lettuce in a day. Ina 
few days they would develop wings, fly up in swarms 
and go away. After they were gone we planted our 
gardens all over again. 

Reaching Dallas about noon, we drove to the place 
where we were to get rooms. The house was on J ack- 
son street, Just back of the old Santa Fe station on 
Commerce street. Dallas had no streets then—just 
places where people hoped to have streets some time, 
There were some board sidewalks in the business part 
of the town. All business was around the court house 
square. Unloading our household goods, we set 
things up at once. We were not cumbered with car- 
pet tacking or with heavy pieces of furniture. As 
we unloaded, everything was set in place and we were 
at home at once. During the afternoon the lady in 
the other part of the house came in to get acquainted. 
Among other questions, I asked her about the 
churches in Dallas. She was a member of a good 
pioneer Methodist family. She told me, “Oh, yes, we 
have good churches in Dallas. Our church, the Meth- 
odist, is building a church house, and we hope we will 
get in it this winter.’’ That house was on the corner 
of Lamar and Commerce Streets, just across from 
where the News building is now. Continuing, she 
told me that the Christians were already in their 
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church house. That was down about where the Katy 
freight station is. And, she said, the Cumberland 
Presbyterians were getting ready to build their house. 
The Episcopalians had an organization and had 
services occasionally in the court house. She did not 
mention the Baptists, so I asked her if there was no 
Baptist church in town. With a light laugh she 
answered that there was none now, and that she 
hoped there would never be one. I knew with the 
next thought that she needed to know I was a Baptist. 
I quietly said: ‘‘I am very sorry, Mrs. Moore, to hear 
you say that. I am a Baptist, and if I live in Dallas 
I want a Baptist church here.’’ It was her time to 
be confused, but I smiled at her mistake and nothing 
further came of it. 


We found several families of Missouri people in 
Dallas. They were fine folks, and meeting them made 
us feel more at home. There were about four lawyers 
in Dallas well established in business. There were 
some younger ones that were doing the best they 
could, These older lawyers were big-hearted in most 
things, but did not mind at all letting the neweomer 
know that they thought the ground was fully oceu- 
pied without him. The newcomer could find work to 
do, but money conditions were hard still and the 
lawyer’s pay came very slowly. Everyone was paid 
before the lawyer. We were not disquieted. We had 
each other and our precious baby. We knew nothing 
of long lonely evenings. I was perfectly content 
with the quiet, simple life, and we had food and 
raiment and every comfort. We were looking ahead 
and trusting the Lord for our future, believing in 
His help when we would trust as we should and work 
as we could, I loved my home life. I loved my home 
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duties. Mr. Williams was always a home-loving man. 
I want to say that I thought then, and I think now, 
that where there is love and contentment in the home 
the husband will find such a home the sweetest place 
on earth, if he loves the good and not the evil. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF 
DALLAS—OUR FIRST HOME 


We had no church to attend. I generally stayed 
home. Mr. Williams worshipped with the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians and taught a Sunday School class 
for them. About the first of July, 1868, Rev. W. W. 
Harris came to Dallas. He had held a meeting at 
Belton a short time before we left there. On his 
coming, Mr. Williams at once secured the first floor 
of the Masonic Hall, which was generally used for a 
school room. This Masonic Hall was about two blocks 
north of the courthouse square. Mr. Harris preached 
about two weeks. One professed conversion, and 
we got together eleven Baptists who were willing to 
go into a church. Some pastors came from the coun- 
try and assisted in the organization, among them 
Brother Pinson, pastor of a church a few miles north 
of town, and Brother Long. After that we were or- 
ganized, on July 30, 1868, and decided to name the 
church ‘‘The First Baptist Church of Dallas.’’ 
Brother Pinson offered a prayer pleading for God’s 
Sustaining grace in the life of the church, and ask- 
ing that its people might stand for truth and right- 
eousness against wickedness and sin and be a light 
to a lost world until Jesus would come. Brother 
Harris was called as pastor. I don’t recall] now just 
how much time he could give us or what we were 
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to do for him. We were supposed to get the first 
floor of the Masonic building when we wanted it on 
Sunday. That worked all right for a while, but later 
we would go there and find the doors locked and be 
unable to find anyone who knew where the key was. 

Our eleven members consisted of three men and 
eight women. Our men were Deacon B. G. Mayes, 
Captain John Hanna, an ex-Confederate soldier, and 
Mr. Williams. Brother Mayes was the only man ‘of 
the church who had any money. Brother Harris, our 
pastor, was regarded as a great preacher. He was 
called the Texas Spurgeon. Of course, the church 
had only simple congregational singing, but Mr. Har- 
ris had a wonderfully clear, sweet voice, and always 
introduced his sermons with a solo. A song he sang 
frequently was ‘‘I Would Not Live Always, I Ask 
Not To Stay,’’ of which these are the fourth and fifth 
verses : 


‘Who would live always away from his God, 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode 

Where rivers of pleasure flow bright o’er the plains 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns? 


‘There saints of all ages in harmony meet 

Their Savior and brethren transported to greet, 
While anthems of rapture unceasingly roll 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul.’’ 


This old song seemed especially suited to his voice. 
I am sure his singing helped to win hearers to our 
services. In the pulpit he was graceful and eloquent, 
and his language was choice. The criticism heard 
about him was that he was too tragic in his speaking. 
That seemed to defeat the spiritual force of his 
preaching. His congregations were made up largely 
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of men, who would listen attentively for an hour and 
a half. 

Brother Harris remained with us through the years 
1868, 1869 and part of 1870. Then the church called 
Rev. C. A. Stanton, of Colin county. He was white- 
haired and venerable, and served the church faith- 
fully. He was loved by his people and was a good 
preacher. 

Some members were being added to the church, but 
lack of a good meeting place was very discouraging. 
Most of the new members were women. In April, 
1872, Brother Stanton resigned. We always had him 
at our home when he came to Dallas, and when he 
told me good-bye he remarked that he thought if our 
women did not organize and do something for our 
ehurch it would yet fail. The thought of failure was 
very disturbing to me. I left my two children with 
an old colored woman living near by, went to a home 
where three of our church women lived, and told them 
what Brother Stanton had said. One of the women 
agreed to see every woman in the church and, upon 
going, she found every one of them of one mind for 
the organization. We went to work with a purpose 
to succeed. When the brethren heard what we were 
doing they bestirred themselves and employed a 
Brother Abraham Weaver as pastor and also as agent 
to go out among Baptist churehes and solicit funds 
to be used for building a Baptist church house in 
Dallas. He was very successful. The women organ- 
ized and went to work, and before the summer of 
1872 had passed we had secured enough money to 
build the foundation for the first Baptist church 
house ever built in Dallas. Five hundred dollars was 
the amount. 
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In all the time our church was homeless no congre- 
gation in Dallas ever invited our church to occupy its 
church house at any time until the First Presby- 
terians had built a chapel on the southwest corner of 
Elm and Ervay streets. They offered the use of their 
chapel Sunday afternoons until our church house 
could be used, which was about six months later. 


CHAPTER XVII 
INCIDENTS OF OUR HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 


During these passing years home interests were 
growing. In March, 1869, another fair baby girl had 
come to bless our lives. Who can measure the com- 
fort and joy children bring to a home! Great respon- 
sibility and never-ending cares fill the lives of the 
father and mother in these God-given lives of their 
dear children. In June, 1871, another daughter was 
born—a goodly, beautiful child. For a few days 
everything promised the best. Then she was stricken 
with meningitis, and on the tenth day God took the 
dear little one. Our home was indeed bereaved. The 
sorrow brought to me deep self-searchings. I did 
find that my ambitions for my children were largely 
selfish. I begged for blessing, for every good gift, 
without remembering that they were the Lord ’s, and 
only mine to rear for His service and glory. 

On the 22d day of February, 1870, we moved into 
our first little home. We had been married then four 
years. Rented homes were not satisfactory. I wanted 
my own, so that I could plant trees and flowers and 
vines. When we first moved to Dallas we bought an 
acre, or a little more, on Elm and St. Paul streets, and 
that is where we built our first house. There was a 
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small Negro settlement on the ground now occupied 
by the postoffice between Main and Commerce streets 
on Ervay street. Seven of our ten children were born 
at that home. God took three of the dear babies to 
Himself from that home. We lived on Elm street 
fifteen years. Those were strenuous days for me. To 
eare for a growing family, provide as we should, and 
lay by for education and equipment such as we 
wanted proved a test for any woman. 

To the true wife and mother, all that is self is laid 
on the altar of service to her loved ones. 

In the summer of 1872 the Houston & Texas Central 
Railroad ran the first trains into Dallas. In the win- 
ter of 1872 and 1873 the Texas & Pacific was built 
through Dallas. The coming of these railroads 
brought an element of criminal life to our town that 
I had never known before—not even in the war be- 
tween the states. At first there seemed to be a spirit 
among even the best of citizens to submit to what 
might come. The remark, ‘‘Oh, well, if we are going 
to have a city we must take what comes,’’ was heard 
very often, but as time passed on the criminal element 
increased. Murders and robberies were committed 
daily, and good people began to realize the need of 
vigorous restraints against such lawlessness. There 
were many difficulties to overcome. The city officials 
were generally indifferent toward enforcement of the 
laws when they were made. Some of our pastors 
were vigorous in their condemnation of the sins of 
the times, and they ‘‘cried aloud and spared not,’’ as 
is commanded in Scripture. 

The schools of the city were not what the people 
wanted. In the summer of 1874 the Baptist people 
of Dallas and Dallas county set on foot a movement 
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to build a Baptist college in Dallas. Ground was 
secured where Baylor Hospital (better known as the 
Baptist Sanitarium) now stands, but sentiment was 
brought to bear to the effect that the movement was 
in opposition to Waco University, and that brought 
division and ultimate disaster to the enterprise. 
When I see the great sanitarium, the Nurses’ Train- 
ing School and the Medical School, I feel that God 
put His hand on that place for greater work for the 
good of humanity than we thought of. ‘‘God moves 
in a mysterious way His wonders to perform.,”’ 

In June, 1873, the First Church went into the 
church home we had needed go greatly. As soon as 
we felt established, we began to look about for loca- 
tions in which to do some mission work. A stone 
building had been erected on the corner of Live Oak 
and Cantegral streets, and was called the Rock Col- 
lege. The church workers organized a Mission Sun- 
day School that met in the Rock College building for 
the benefit of the children out in that part of the city 
who had no Sunday School influences in their lives, 
That mission continued as a mission of the First Bap- 
tist Church for more than ten years. Years later 
a lot was bought on Washington avenue, between 
Gaston and Junius streets, in East Dallas, on which 
a chapel, called the East Dallas Sunday School 
chapel, was built. In 1887 the church that is now 
the Gaston Avenue Baptist Church was organized in 
that chapel. It was then called the East Dallas Bap- 
tist Church, East Dallas then being a different cor- 
poration from the main city. 

The First Church had maintained throughout the 
city missions that later grew into other strong 
churches—the Ervay Street, McKinney Avenue, Cen- 
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tral Church, Oak Cliff, Ross Avenue and others—that 
are real live gospel-working churches, 


The old First Church came into life under de- 
termined opposition from without, but with a con- 
quering purpose to live and grow and bless the world. 
I have often been impressed with the thought that 
the Evil One was determined that a Baptist Church 
should not survive in Dallas. ‘‘When the Lord is for 
us, Who can be against us?’’ Terrible trials and per- 
secutions from wicked hearts within our ranks 
brought to us humiliating, heart-crushing trials, 
There is no tragedy more appalling than for wicked 
people to get into a church of Christ. We have a 
great lesson in what Judas Iscariot did when he 
betrayed the Savior into the hands of the enemy, 
but in the case of the First Church the result was as 
the Apostle Paul said of his own persecutions. It all 
worked out to the furtherance of the church in 
strength and useful service. All through the worst 
that came conversions and baptisms continued to 
comfort and bless us in the knowledge that God was 
with us. 


In November, 1884, we moved from our dear little 
home on Elm street to the corner of Swiss and Peak 
streets, nearly two miles east. With the T. & P. rail- 
road track just back of our home, with Elm street the 
popular drive from the Union Station of the H. & T. © 
C. and the T. & P., and with four enterprising small 
boys in our home, we were very much in need of a 
wider field of range for them. Moving out there, we 
found the place ideal. After these small boys got 
themselves located it took something like a week to 
adjust ourselves in our new home. Everything was 
new and interesting. The small boys of the family 
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passed the days all right, but every night for a week 
or more the question would come up about going 
back to the old home. Horace, then five years old, 
would ery and say, ‘‘There is nobody out here to play 
with!’’ When I could give the matter a little atten- 
tion, however, we found hosts of boys and girls with- 
in two or three blocks of our home. Then it was 
perfectly safe for them on the streets. I preferred to 
have my children’s friends come to our home, rather 
than let our own boys go elsewhere. As long as we 
lived at our Swiss avenue home the house and large 
lawn were great resorts for the young people with 
whom our children associated. 


My home and my church took all that was worth 
while in me. The summertime semi-annual ‘‘get ac- 
quainted’’ church socials would come to our house in 
the blackberry season. On one of these occasions, in 
1900, the good women of our church presented Mr. 
Williams with a beautiful silver loving eup, that 
being his twenty-fifth anniversary as deacon in the 
First Church. He was ordained deacon on the 16th 
of May, 1875. Mrs. J. L. Henry said that was the 
most graceful thing the women of the First Chureh 
had ever done. That occurred twenty years ago. 
Such wondrous changes have been wrought in the 
life of Dallas, and so many dear people—my frierids 
who were active in life’s duties—have passed on and 
are with us no more. I ask the question, but cheer- 
fully submit to it all, as coming through the directing 
hand of Providence. 

Through the twenty-two years we had been in our 
Swiss avenue home many experiences had come to us. 
Our youngest son, William Link Williams, was born in 
this East Dallas home on February 22, 1886. He was 
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from the first a beautiful baby. He weighed twelve 
pounds when he was born. On the day of his birth 
he looked into my face and smiled sweetly. He was 
different from the other boys. They were just great 
big rollicking fellows, with the exception of Fred, the 
youngest of the four, who never could quite hold his 
own. He was not as large as the others. Link was 
an aristocrat—not the self-important kind, but one 
who, by a self-respectful mannerism toward others, 
had the gift of making others feel that polite manners 
were due him. He would not go barefoot until after 
he was three years old, when we had cement walks 
made in our yard. One morning I was with him on 
the side porch and said to him that it seemed to me 
that a little boy would just love to play on those 
smooth walks in his bare feet. He took the sugges- 
tion and, pulling off his shoes, he ran up and down 
on the two hundred feet of walk between the front 
gate and the back gate. But he did not abandon his 
shoes, for when he got off the smooth walks he wanted 
his shoes. 

When Link was about four years old his best friend 
was a little girl of about his own age. Her name was 
Alice Harris. When he first learned to talk he could 
not say Alice, so he called her ‘‘ Little Nall,’’ and he 
continued to call her Little Nall. Little Nall’s family 
and ours had dinner about six o’clock, and we both 
had the same rule of having the children bathed and 
dressed for dinner. When Link and Little Nall would 
be dressed they would get together. He would go to 
her home, or she would come to ours. They would 
be as orderly as any two grown people. They would 
come in the house and entertain each other in such 
manner as seemed best to them, or if the weather was 
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good they would be out on the lawn. But they always 
had a quiet, enjoyable time. When Little Nall was 
four years old she was very ill with what proved to 
be diphtheria. I told Link he must not go to see her 
and explained the possibility of the danger of his 
having the same trouble. He did not complain, but 
watched every opportunity to hear from her. One 
morning Mrs. Harris sent hurriedly for me. When I 
went in her mother had the child in her arms. At 
once she arose, placed Little Nall in my arms and left 


the room in great distress. I looked into Little Nall’s, 


face. She could not speak, though she was perfectly 
conscious. She asked me with her eyes to put her 
on the bed. I did so, and at once she folded her little 
hands in the attitude of prayer and, looking up with 
a sweet expression on her face, she ceased to breathe. 
How like tearing out our very heart strings it is to 
see our little ones go, but how thankful it is to be 
able to see another side to it all! They are safe, and 
they are ours yet. After performing such duties as 
I could, I returned home. Link met me, looking 
anxious, and asked for what I could tell him. I took 
him into my lap and told him the whole story of how 
she passed away. He made no ery of distress, but 
kept near me most of the time that day, At the usual 
time he had his bath and was dressed, I had told him 
in which room Little Nall was, but had no thought 
of his wanting to go over there. But he did go. He 
went to the door of the room and knocked for admit- 
tance, The young lady in the room opened the door, 
and she said Link looked up and said, ‘‘I want to 
see Little Nall.’’ As he said these words he went 
straight across the room and turned the sheet from 
over her face. He looked at her quietly for a while, 
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then leaned over a little and kissed her forehead, plac- 
ing the cover over her face as he found it. Then he 
turned and came home. He did not tell me that he 
had been over to see Little Nall, as he usually did, 
She had been his one playmate. He missed her every 
day, but never cried or complained of her being gone. 


In 1886 both of our girls went away to school. As 
both of them were away at once it was a loss to the 
home. Our girls were such comforts to our homes! 
Jessie was never strong, and I never let her feel that 
I required anything of her except what she wanted 
to do, but I found it a great comfort to know that 
she was in the house when I needed to be away. She 
had nerve trouble. The best physicians did not find a 
reason for the trouble or a remedy to cure it. We 
thought she had a wonderful mind, but she was not 
strong enough to be in school much. She liked to 
read, and wanted reading of the most informing kind. 
She was a born artist. Poor as her health was, she 
left much of her fine lace-making and beautiful em- 
broidery work that she did, besides her paintings in 
oil which we have. 


In January, 1889, our eldest daughter was married 
to a young lawyer, W. J. J. Smith, a native Ken- 
tuckian. She had been in school every year after she 
was eight years old, save one, until she was twenty- 
one, in 1887. After finishing college work her last 
year at home was devoted to oil painting and a gen- 
eral reading course. No mother ever had a daughter 
more thoughtful or one with a greater gift of know- 
ing just the thing to do that meant the most in the 
home life. Servants can do the work, but it takes 
another hand to put on the home touch. When she 
married, the cook cried and said: ‘‘Who will come 
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and set the table at breakfast and fix the dining room 
when Miss Ada is gone?’’ I remembered a letter my 
brother had written me when I left home, in which he 
said: ‘‘We miss you so. We just have an awful 
time.’’ So I tried to remember daughters having 
been doing just that way through all time. 


In the winter of 1886 and in early January, 1887, 
Mr. Williams suffered a terrible sickness, afterward 
pronounced *‘kidney colic.’’ At that time, though, 
two of the best physicians in Dallas failed to diagnose 
the trouble. His sufferings at times seemed more 
than human strength could endure. He was subject 
to attacks of this malady as long as he lived. The 
attacks would come suddenly in the most unexpected 
ways. I never was free from apprehension of such 
attacks when he was away from home or alone. 


The responsibilities of a mother in the lives of her 
children in their school days and in their social and 
moral training as they grow into manhood and 
womanhood call for so much wisdom and patience, 
especially in a growing city! Girls brought up in 
sympathetic touch and confidence with the mother 
are not likely ever to give serious trouble to that 
mother. Mine never did. But a dear boy wants to 
be manly—he just knows he is going to be a great, 
good man. When he is getting into long trousers he 
will say: ‘‘Oh, now, mother, you don’t know,’’ and 
he really thinks:he is able to make his own selection 
of associates and places to go, while the mother 
knows how much her dear boy doesn’t know of the 
consequences of environment to the inexperienced 
mind, But what can a mother do but watch and 
pray and prove her undying love for her dear boy? 
The personal attitude of my boys toward me was 
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always gracious and good. I have often been asked 
how I made my boys love me as they did. I did not 
say how much I was trying to make them love me go 
that they would want to keep away from evil asso- 
ciations, but I would answer lightly: ‘‘I feed them 
fried chicken and plenty of good cake and ice cream.”’ 
My boys all liked good cake. Of course I was proud 
of my great big, good-looking boys. I am very sorry 
for the mother who cannot be proud of her children. 
From the first days of my housekeeping life in 1866, 
and for the next twenty years, I had given myself 
every day through every year to my home keeping 
and to my children, 

Really, when a woman marries and fills her place 
as custom requires the good wife to do, she doesn’t 
need to make out any program. The situations make 
all that ahead of her. She has nothing to do with 
personal preferences. Many duties confront her con- 
tinually; then all the philosophy and common sense 
that can be brought to bear to work out the needs of 
the time will be the safe outcome for these duties. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


SOME TRIPS FROM HOME—THE RICE MOND 
CONVENTION 


What a blessed thing it is when husband and nearly 
grown children begin to think of the wife and 
mother’s getting a week or ten days off and having 
a real trip somewhere! That was just my good 


_ fortune in 1885, when I went to the New Orleans 


Exposition for a week. There I met my daughter, 
Ada, who was away at school, but who was going to 
the exposition with a number of her school mates, 
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Arranging everything possible for the well-being of 
my family, I turned loose the affairs of home, leaving 
two trusty servants who promised to do their best. 
I gave myself whole-heartedly to the trip and en- 
joyed it in a full way to my physical, mental and 
spiritual wellbeing, coming home with a stronger 
life for my home duties. New Orleans is a great city 
to visit and very interesting to study from a historical 
Viewpoint. Conditions are different in every way 
from any other city in all our country. 


My next trip was greater than that one. In 1888 
I went to the Southern Baptist Convention at Rich- 
mond, Virginia. We went from Texas by way of the 
Cotton Belt Railroad through Memphis and on to 
Louisville, Kentucky, and on to Richmond over the 
(hesapeake & Ohio. Kentucky being the native 
state of both my parents, and Virginia the home of 
all my grandparents, every mile of the way was made 
interesting tome. That being my first Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, I found it so good to see for the first 
time the great leaders of our denomination whom I 
had known through the ‘‘written page’’ through 
much of their lives. Then, that was when the W. M. 
U. of the Southern Baptist Convention was organized. 
Two meetings were held for counsel and prayer be- 
fore the organization was effected in the third meet- 
ing. The opposition from many of the great preachers 
and leaders had been so strenuous that the women 
could not sum up the courage to organize until Dr. 
F’, M, Ellis came before them in meeting, using every 
plea possible for organization. How wonderful to . 
think of what all the women’s work has counted for, 
and how the dear brethren have overcome the great 
fears and awful apprehensions of the dreadful things 
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the women would do if backed with a little authority 
in organization! We would praise the Lord and give 
Him all the glory that our dear women have been led 
in His glorious service in efforts go blessed! 


Our Dallas people were fortunate in the fact that 
our pastor, Rev. R. T. Hanks, had lived in Richmond 
and was educated in Richmond College. He was such 
a help to all of us in seeing and getting facts about 
the old historic city of seven hills. One thing I like 
to remember is the fact that the first electric cars 
ever used were put on the streets of Richmond while 
we were there. I had several rides. My daughter, 
Jessie, was with me on that trip and enjoyed it im- 
mensely. 


We went from Richmond to Washington, where the 
Northern Baptist Convention was meeting that 
spring. We took plenty of time to see the beautiful 
city, and the convention, too. One of our party who 
had been abroad said she had heard it said, ‘‘See 
Venice and die,’’ but she said, ‘‘See Washington and 
die.’’ We saw all the interesting places of the city. 
President Cleveland gave all the Texas crowd a re- 
ception. Congressman Abbot presented Dr, Carroll 
and the Waco and south and central Texas crowd ; 
Mr. Hanks and the north Texas people were presented 
by Congressman David Culberson. Jessie said that 
Mr. Cleveland smiled only twice—once when he shook 
hands with her, and once when the little daughter of 
a Tyler man told the President she wanted to see Mrs. 
Cleveland. 


It is now nearly thirty-three years since that visit, 
but I cherish the memory of what it meant to me. 
The mother who is willing to give herself unreserved- 
ly to her family and home can be good enough to her 
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little children, but as those children grow older they 
expect more of their mother than just to know how to 
feed and clothe them. I always would read some every 
day. I would have missed some of my meals rather 
than not have a little time for reading. I managed 
to keep up with current events, both religious and 
secular. Iam almost sure that traveling about would 
not be much help to anyone who had never read any. 

I had another trip in 1894, when I attended the 
International B. Y. P. U. Convention at Toronto, 
Canada. When I left Dallas in the middle of July I 
was not well. As the hot weather came on I felt all 
the strength and energy I possessed wearing out of 
me. The long trip tired me very much, but after a 
few days of that cool weather new vitality came to 
me, and I was ready to enjoy every privilege that 
came my way. Everything was interesting. The way 
the people sought their summer outings and talked of 
summer resorts surpassed everything I ever heard in 
Texas. My good friend, Mrs. Waid Hill, and some 
other Texas ladies found a delightfully quiet board- 
ing place on St. Joseph street, near the House of 
Parliament out one way and near McMaster Uni- 
versity another. But more wonderful than anything 
else to me was the sweet quiet of the Toronto Sab- 
bath day. There was no sound of a railroad whistle, 
no noise of jangling bells of street cars. But for the 
ringing of the Catholic Church bells one could forget 
about being near a city. Any Sunday morning from 
nine to eleven the streets and sidewalks would be 
full of people going to Sunday School and church, 
not because someone was making them go, but because 
they wanted to go and were willing to walk miles to 
go. A strange thing to me is that some men, leaders 
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in great affairs, will say that strict Sunday laws are 
detrimental to the best interests of the community. 
It does appear to me that if the people who complain 
of Sunday laws would read God’s ten commandments 
and pay close attention to the commandment regard- 


ing His law of keeping the Sabbath day, they would | 


see that the feeble efforts to make and enforce Sunday 
laws, as they are made and enforced now, would look 
like a mere play. Then there is no church law about 
it. The law to remember the Sabbath day, one day 
in seven, was for man’s physical, mental and moral 
well-being, and is a law for all mankind, just as the 
law ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,’’ or ‘‘Thou shalt not steal.’’ 
Of course the man or woman who knows in his or her 
heart the redeeming love of God wants to go to a 
place of worship as often as one day in seven. Laws 
are made for the offenders, not for the law-abiding 
people. Toronto claimed eighty thousand inhabitants 
when I was there. I am told they have a population 
of about three hundred thousand now, and they have 
Sunday laws there yet. 

I see I am getting away from my trip and what it 
did for me. My first experience on a steamship was 
crossing Lake Ontario over to Niagara Falls. The 
morning trip over was delightful. The water was 
smooth, everybody was happy, and the wonderful and 
unexpected to me was the river from the lake up to 
the falls. Going from the lake on an electric car, 
plenty of time was given the passengers to look at 
the river, madly rushing and roaring between those 
wonderful banks. When I saw the falls I had seen 
pictures of and read about so often, I almost felt that 
I had seen them before, but that smooth, treacherous 
current above the falls and the mad, plunging water 
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below were so unexpected to me, because I had not 
read or thought about that part of it. We had a great 
day of worth-while sight-seeing. We went back 
facing a severe north wind. The lake was covered 
with white-cap waves. I remained out on deck, en- 
joying every bit of it. We remained at Toronto until 
near the end of August, feeling that our trip had been 
very pleasant and profitable. That was my longest 
stay away from my family. Everybody looked good 
to me when I got back to Texas. I returned feeling 
well, and full of energy for every duty that had ac- 
cumulated while I was having this good trip. 


CHAPTER XIX 
PROGRESS OF OUR TEXAS BAPTIST WOMEN’S WORK 


In the year 1894 the organized work of the Baptist 
women of Texas was slowly growing. Some of the 
great preachers and leaders of our Baptists of Texas 
were opposed to the women in the Baptist churches 
giving their services in the Lord’s name in the Spirit- 
guided way that was leading them for the many 
achievements in kingdom building that has blessed 
the life of the churches more than can be measured 
by human conception. Our state B. W. M. W. was 
organized in 1886, making eight years up to 1894, 
The organization had not up to this time been brought 
to the co-operative force or standard needed to enlist 
the women of the churches generally. The officers of 
the organization made all the plans and programs for 
the work. Mrs. Fannie Breedlove Davis, of San 
Antonio, was President ; Miss Mina Everett was Cor- 
responding Secretary. I do not now recall the name 
of the Recording Secretary. Hollie Harper reported 
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for The Standard. Miss Everett had given herself to 


the work in a most unselfish way, getting but little 


encouragement, but realizing that seed sowing always 
came before the harvest time. She persevered, look- 
ing upward and onward. Only the Father in heaven 
knows the unselfish toil going on in the highways and 
byways. She went to the women of the churches on 
every call that came to her. I believe sincerely that 
the flattering growth of our work in after years was 
due in a great way to Miss Everett’s work in the 
beginning. 

In 1894 the convention met at Marshall, Texas, A 
larger attendance was present than usual. A com- 
mittee on the plan of work was asked for, and our 
own Miss Hollie Harper was Chairman of that com- 
mittee. One important item in that plan of work 
report was the asking for a State Executive Commit- 
tee to care for the business of the organization during 
the interim of our annual meetings. The committee 
report was unanimously adopted, and headquarters 
for that committee were located at Dallas, as most 
of the women named on the Executive State Commit- 
tee were Dallas women. On account of serious ill- 
ness in the family of Mrs. Fannie B. Davis, our State 
President, there was no meeting of the Executive 
Board until the time to arrange a program and get 
ready for the annual meeting in October, 1895, at 
Belton, Texas. 

The outlook for the work in our beloved Texas was 
encouraging to the faithful women who had worked 
and trusted the Lord for guidance in the service we 
would give in His name. Our love for lost souls and 
our joy in having a part in giving the gospel of sal- 
yation to this needy world were all we had to lead 
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us in plans and methods that would give such ideas 
of organized effort among our women in the churches. 
We would read God’s Word to know His will in what 
He would have His people do in His name, and would 
read Baptist literature to know what His people were 
doing to fulfill His command to ‘go into all the world 
and preach My gospel to every creature.’’ We had 
no teacher through alt this, but the guiding of the 
Holy Spirit led us as we quietly and prayerfully 
endeavored to carry on out part of our church’s work. 
All our brethren now who are live wires in kingdom 
work are honoring and giving thanks for what the 
women can do. 

October came with a good attendance at our annual 
meeting at Belton. Sister Davis, our President, was 
detained at home on account of the continued illness 
of her daughter. She sent her message by her hus- 
band, Brother G. B. Davis, and requested that he 
read her message to the women assembled. Sister 
Davis had been strong and purposeful in all her lead- 
ing. We felt our way in what was to be done with 
watchful care, but with Miss Mina Everett, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, to keep business correctly before 
us and our first program distributed to the women 
generally, Miss Lila Mitchell, of Austin, presiding, we 
had a good attendance of women and an inspirational 
Season of service. 

Until this time the convention had not had a nomi- 
nating committee. Officers were nominated from the 
floor and elected by acclamation. The very unex- 
pected came to me in that election. I was named for 
President of the B. W. M. W. My first thought was 
that it was impossible, Why not some woman espe- 
cially equipped for such work? I thought of my 
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home duties and how completely my whole time was 
given to my family, but all the time a voice was say- 
ing, ‘‘You can try! You can try!’’ That voice led 
me to accept and try, trusting the Lord for Spirit 
leading and the dear women for their prayers and 
patience and faithful co-operation. 


I would try. 

I realized that I knew a great deal more about 
cook books and flower and fruit catalogs than I did 
about books on parliamentary law and usages. But I 
had much comfort in the fact that parliamentary rul- 
ings were not much needed in this primitive stage of 
our work. Sometimes there were little talks entirely 
off the question, but a dear sister would be much re- 
lieved by speaking out what was in her heart. Too 
many of the women were timid and backward about 
talking. We very much needed to encourage free 
speech. 

My first real experience in presiding over an assem- 
bly was at Houston in the next year, 1896. With the 
help of Miss Everett, Corresponding Secretary, and 
Miss Mitchell, Recording Secretary, we found real 
joy and inspiration in carrying out the program we 
had. One sad feature of this meeting was the resig- 
nation of our dear Miss Mina Everett. Miss Everett 
had been supported by the Foreign Mission Board at 
Richmond, Virginia, the Home Board at Atlanta, 
Georgia, and the State Mission Board of Texas. After 
the convention at Belton in 1895 we were informed by 
the Board’s secretary that they could not continue 
Miss Everett’s support—that the other boards (For- 
eign and Home) were complaining of too much ex- 
pense in Texas. The dear women pondered these 
things in their hearts and said not a word except 
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that we would trust the Lord for His sustaining grace 
and with the loyal help and faithfulness of the dear 
women we would go on in our organized work. We 
had elected Mrs. Minnie W. Strain, of Lancaster, 
Treasurer. In our Executive Committee Council we 
had decided to do what we could toward Miss Mina’s 
support, everyone contributing to same to send the 
money to Mrs. Strain. Headquarters having been 
moved to Dallas, we were given rooms at the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication House free of charge. The 
local members of the Executive Committee con- 
tributed furnishings for office rooms. Miss Everett 
did not get money enough to travel as she had before, 
but having the advantage of an office, and knowing 
so many women of the state, she received more re- 
ports from societies showing more money raised and 
more societies organized than any year previous to 
her report at Houston in 1896. 


Miss Everett’s resignation was the hardest blow 
we had known to our seeing our way to go on doing 
the best we knew how. But, realizing that hitherto 
the Lord had led us, we could not see anything to do 
but to go on doing the best we could, believing sin- 
cerely that the way of salvation would come to our 
cause. After Miss Mina’s resignation Mrs. W. C. 
Luther was elected to the office of Corresponding 
Secretary. We got along the best we could, but her 
resignation in a few months left us in a discouraging 
situation. But again we were in ways that saved. 
Miss Elli Moore, now Mrs. E. G. Townsend, and Miss 
Ella Yelvington, now Mrs. Ely, were in the field in 
the interest of Baylor College and the Cottage Home 
work, and they agreed to take charge of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary’s work until the coming meet- 
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ing at San Antonio in 1897. Their gracious offer was 
accepted and the work was kept going. Through their 
influence much information was given to the women 
of the churches. To know really what the women’s 
work counted for to the women and to the churches 
was the one thing most needed. 


The year 1897 brought to Texas Dr. J. B. Gambrell 
and his wife, a wonderfully gifted woman. At the 
convention at San Antonio, Dr. Gambrell was re- 
elected Secretary for the Mission Board of Texas. 
He was for the women through and through. Our 
women elected Mrs. Gambrell Corresponding Secre- 
tary. Interest among the women took on new life, 
but as Mrs. Gambrell had been employed by the 
State Mission Board to be bookkeeper and office sec- 
retary, she had very little time for field work among 
the women. 


The convention employed special missionaries and 
general missionaries to go out on the field, touching 
the churches and individuals everywhere with face- 
to-face teaching, necessary information, and spiritual 
uplift needed to bring co-operation to make the work 
go. Our dear women did not generally get encour- 
agement from their pastors. In not a few cases they 
were given downright discouragement. Miss Mina 
Everett told me of letters she would get from women 
begging her to come and tell them how to organize 
and have an interest in missions in a general way. 
Miss Mina would manage to go sooner or later, no 
matter how hard the trip, but after getting to the 
place the preacher in charge would, in a perfectly 
cold-blooded way, say that he did not allow women to 
teach even an assembly of women in his church. She 
would stay a day or two and in a very quiet personal 
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way do what she could. That sort of thing aroused a 
very unpleasant feeling in my heart. I would say to 
my good husband that I thought—or was afraid— 
that the best of men had great big streaks of the old 
heathen in them. I knew he thought so, too, or I 
guess I would not have said it. 


As the years passed on God graciously blessed the 
women. My heart yearned for the dear women who 
had not been enlisted or enlightened sufficiently to 
make aggressive efforts to do what they could. In 
1898 Miss Mitchell, Recording Secretary, had become 
Mrs. Callaway, and gave up her work with the Texas 
women. Her going was a real loss to the Texas cause. 
She had a most agreeable personality, and was capa- 
ble and ever ready with her best. I loved her dearly. 
After Miss Mitchell retired from the office, Mrs. F. 8. 
Davis of Dallas was elected Recording Secretary in 
the Waco meeting. 


The attendance at the annual meetings was get- 
ting larger. We really had full houses. Officers and 
messengers were all learning together how to run a 
convention. This was the first appearance of Mrs. 
Geo. W. Truett in the Women’s Convention. She 
was appointed Chairman of the Committee of Tem- 
perance, and all Waco, it seemed, turned out to hear 
her read her report. Her report was a good one and 
stirred up a good deal of enthusiasm. One of the 


‘women who spoke to the report was the wife of a 


missionary to West Texas. She was very tall and 
in her enthusiasm waved her long arms with vigor 
as she prophesied that ‘‘that thar young woman who 
read that paper would make her mark in the world!’’ 
She proceeded to tell that she had spoken the truth 
about whisky. ‘‘We live out among the cowboys, 
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and I tell you, the cowboy sober is a gentleman,—but 
the cowboy drunk is a devil !’’ 

I want to say here that in all the hard work I have 
ever done—and I have always been a working woman 
—I have never tried any work that took all of my 
strength, mentally and physically, as did the work of 
presiding over these meetings two days in succession, 
keeping time, giving every dear woman a fair hear- 
ing, and keeping everybody interested and sweet. 

The question of leadership began more to present 
itself. The growth of the organization called for 
more leaders. The women began to search out the 
qualities that were essential for leadership. Some 
thought one thing and some thought another. Old 
Human Nature sometimes bobs up in our religious 
work, and the idea of self prompts some to seek to 
put themselves or their friends in office for the sake 
of honor. This is met with in polities, but polities 
in the Lord’s work is a sorry spectacle, and the wom- 
en saw that when those of talent and consecration 
gave of themselves to the work for the Master’s 
sake, blessings followed their efforts. 

I am thankful to be able to say that our women 
were sweet and always considerate of one another! 
In one of the last convention meetings in Dallas— 
M. H. Wolfe presiding—the question came up of al- 
lowing the women to have a part in discussing mat- 
ters before the body. One brother thought that it 
was not safe to allow this, as the women might get 
to fussing if they were allowed such privileges. I 
wanted to ask some questions and say some things 
about his remark, but managed to keep quiet. I 
knew about the women through all of their organized 
life, and knew that they had never had an un- 
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pleasant controversy in any of our meetings. I won- 
der if the brethren have not learned some good 
things from our women? 


Mrs. Davis’ becoming Recording Secretary was a 
great personal blessing to me. I realized that my 
health and strength were not what they had been, 
Her strong character, her ready intuition and her 
keen perspicacity helped in the growing attendance 
of our annual meetings, and, in a saving sense, the 
whole situation. Many women of fine education and 
superior social influences were giving unstinted help 
and approval everywhere to the growing interest 
among women in the cause of missions in a world- 
wide sense. Some of these fine women had been in- 
terested in club life, which was so popular in our 
cities and larger towns. They expressed wonder at 
the beautiful spirit of fellowship and harmony pre- 
vailing among the women and the success of our 
liberal democracy in the conduct of our meetings. 
“Love, the greatest thing in the world,’’ was the 
ruling power. All the need we had for a gavel was 
to call for special attention to special points. Thus 
the work went on growing in a great way, consider- 
ing how little time and expense our work had been 
to anybody. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE DEATH OF OUR PRECIOUS DAUGHTER—THE 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION AT NASHVILLE 


In my own life, my children were now getting 
about grown. Maxey and Horace were both married 
in 1900, Maxey, nearly four years older than Horace, 
set up for himself and wanted to be head of his own 
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house, but Horace, barely twenty-one years old, 
brought his wife to his old home shelter, and that 
seemed good to me. I wanted to continue to mother 
my children. I found mothering grown children 
much more difficult than mothering the little ones. 
How comforting to a mother when night comes to 
know that her babies are safely sleeping! It is not 
comforting to have sleepless hours wondering why 
the grown children don’t get home when it is time 
for them to be home, 


Our second daughter, Jessie, never was strong 
and well after her childhood days. In October, 1903, 
she had what appeared to be a severe cold that de- 
veloped a mild case of pneumonia. Her cold seemed 
better and we looked for speedy recovery, but as the 
days passed on we found that she was running some 
temperature every afternoon. Then, after a search- 
ing examination, she was found to be in the early 
stages of tuberculosis. She gave up at once. She 
said that, with her nerve trouble and the stomach 
trouble she had suffered with so long, she could not 
overcome anything. She gave herself up to her bed 
in November, and rapidly declined until the 17th 
day of April, 1904, when God took her to be with 
Him. 

She sounded not a low note about herself. She 
had been saying for a year or two that she wanted 
to go before either her papa or I would go, She said 
no one would love her and care for her as we did. 
She was triumphant in her Christian faith, and not 
a shadow of doubt came to her through all her days 
of suffering. Often when she suffered and could not 
sleep she would want me to lie down by her side, and 
we would repeat stanzas of beloved old hymns or 
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favorite passages of Scriptures until sleep would come 
to soothe and comfort her suffering nerves. She 
wanted her mother night and day. 


In January I developed a little spell of ‘‘grippe.”’ 
Mr. Williams thought I ought not to continue nurs- 
ing as I had been doing night and day. He went to 
Jessie and got her to consent to have an old woman 
whom she knew very well for a few days. But the 
very first night she woke up nervous. Her nurse 
offered every attention and begged her to tell what 
she wanted. Jessie would only say, ‘‘I want my 
mama!’’ and nothing else would answer her wants. 
That went on for two or three nights, and then the 
nurse left. She said she felt that she was of no use. 
My cold and ‘‘grippe’’ were better, and I took up 
again my task of doing all I could for my suffering 
ehild. 

After Jessie’s passing away in April, Maxey would 
insist that I should go to Nashville to the Southern 
Baptist Convention at his expense. I told the dear 
big-hearted boy that I would go, but that his father 
must go with me. He answered at once, ‘‘Papa shall 
go, too,’’ and said that we should have a trip to 
St. Louis to the Exposition there before coming home, 
We appreciated the privilege very much. Going to 
the station, Mr. Williams secured our tickets, and 
unsuspectingly put his purse and all his money in his 
hip pocket, but put our tickets in his coat pocket. 
He was a little slow in getting on the train, and 
noticed some young fellows jostling him on the car. 
After he got in the car they jostled him again, but 
the worst he thought of them was that they were 


very rude. Soon, however, Mr. Williams discovered . 


that his purse was gone. It was a real shock to him. 
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He quietly said, ‘‘Mother, let us go home.’’ Our 
daughter, Mrs. Smith, was yet with us. I said **“No, 
we don’t want to go home,’’ and daughter encour- 
aged us to go. She said she would gee Maxey at once. 
When we reached Plano a telegram was handed us, 
reading: ‘‘Go on and you will find money when you 
get to your hotel at Nashville.’’ 


I left a cook to provide meals for four boys in the 
house. Fred and Link were our own, another was a 
nephew, Stewart Beckley, and the fourth was David 
Harris, a little boy who had made his home at our 
house for some time, They were all good boys, and 
the sister, Mrs. Smith, was there to mother them, 


. Should they need it. 


We went to St. Louis and met our son, Harry, who 
had been there several months. We hada good week 
seeing the great Exposition and visiting Harry and 
other friends living there. We came back from St. 
Louis very much refreshed, and took up the duties 
of life the best we could. The going of our dear 
daughter, Jessie, whom the Lord had let us keep 
until she was thirty-five years old, called for a read- 
justment in the home life, so that we might not feel 
her absence so keenly. Her going had left only boys 
with us. Horace had built a home. Harry, who had 
been in St. Louis, came home sick in June, 1904, Re- 
covering slowly, he was with me in the house all 
summer, Harry, Fred and Link were our own three 
boys, and they, with my nephew, Stewart Beckley, 
and David Harris made our five boys. 

David Harris was born and reared just across 
from our home on Swiss avenue. His mother died 
when he was five years old. His father, Mr. Fred 
Marris, managed to keep his family together until 
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his death in 1901, The other children, Beverly D. 
and Norvel, the eldest sister, decided not to try to 
continue the home. All the children were self-sus- 
taining except David, and all of them were anxious 
to get a real home for David. Mrs. Harris had been 
my friend and good neighbor for years. The thought 
came to me that David should have a home where 
he knew everybody and could easily feel at home. 
I consulted Mr. Williams about taking him into our 
home, and he said: 

‘Why do you think of doing such a thing? You 
know you have more to do than you can get done. 
But do as you please.’’ 

Then, as I did not have a separate room for David, 
I knew he would have to room with Link, and I knew 
that Link did not care for a room mate. However, 
when I talked to Link about David’s needing a home 
Link did not say anything for a while, but when he 
did speak there were tears in his eyes, and he said: 

*“Let David come, mama. If I were in David’s fix, 
I would want to live with people I knew and who 
knew me,’’ 


So I ’phoned Beverly that Link and I had decided 


that our home should be David’s home, if that pleased 
him, Beverly came right from his place of business 
to see definitely about it, and David was moved at 
once, He was thirteen years old. Link was fifteen, 
and much taller and larger than David. They were 
as sweet and considerate of each other as two boys 
of that age could possibly be. The dear child came 
to be as one of the family, and seemed to adopt the 
spirit of our home at once, The Williams tempera- 
ment is deliberate, almost stoical. The Harris tem- 
perament was quick and nervous. David was in our 
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home until his brother sent him to the Texas A. & M. 
College when he was seventeen years old. When 
boys and girls are at the ages of twelve or thirteen, 
proper mothering means more, or may be more 
needed, than almost any age. David has made a 
fine record in his business life, as I learn. All I 
have heard has made me happy. 

Time passed on, bringing blessings and sorrows. 
On August 1, my brother, John Beckley, living in 
Dallas county, fell from his barn loft and very seri- 
ously injured his back. He lived twenty-four days. 
My father died in September, 1883, leaving the home 
with my mother, my oldest sister and my oldest 
brother, who had never married. Mother passed on 
in September, 1894, leaving the home to my maiden 
sister and bachelor brother. Brother’s death ten 
years after mother had gone, left a situation that had 
to be managed. Sister’s health had never been good, 
and the family for years had thought only of doing 
what would count for sister’s comfort and good. 
Mother’s people were long lived, and papa thought 
chiefly of her in leaving the home, as he had in the 
old home place. Now sister was there alone. She 
did not want to live anywhere else, and she could 
not manage the farm. There were six of us children. 
We agreed and managed to hold the farm together 
and arranged rooms for sister and a woman all the 
time to look after her needs. There was plenty of 
room left to house farm tenants. The farm was kept 
rented, providing for sister while she lived. She 
died in April, 1912, a few days after she was seventy- 
six years old. People that knew her best loved her 
most. Both of my sisters older than I passed on to 
the blessed home above when they were seventy-six 
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years old, but neither of them was ever strong physi- 
cally. They were little women. The elder was tall 
enough, but slight. Since I was fourteen years old 
I have been larger than either of them. My mother’s 
father was a small man, and her mother was also 
small. My father’s mother was small, but his father 
was large and tall. My Grandfather Beckley was tall 
and large. Some of grandfather’s brothers were more 
than six feet tall. I was ashamed to be so overgrown 
when I was a young girl, but after I was a woman I 
thought I liked to be a good size, especially to be tall 
as I am. Tall people have some advantages. Only two 
of my brothers were tall. Four of the seven of our 
children who lived to be grown were tall, and the 
other three are not little people. Mr. Williams was 
the tall member of his father’s family, but he had 
been told that his forefathers on the Williams side 
were tall people. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE GROWTH OF OUR WOMEN’S WORK—OPPOSITION 
WANING 


In 1904 the cause of the missions in Texas was per- 
manently growing in face of indifference and opposi- 
tion. The board work had grown until the office 
work was enormous. Mrs. Gambrell could not give 
time to field work except in the near districts. Miss 
Annie Jenkins, now Mrs. Eugene Sallee, was home 
from the Chicago Mission Training School. The call 
and need for a woman in the field work among the 
women was so urgent and needful that the question of 
such service was brought before the women in our Ex- 
ecutive Board conference. Every expression was for 
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a field woman. The recommendations at the annual 
meeting at Waco that fall asking for a field worker 
was unanimously and enthusiastically received. Three 
or more women would want to be heard at once. Of 
course, the recommendation was adopted. A com- 
mittee was appointed to present a request to the 
State Board for the support of such a woman. The 
State Board consenting, our women elected Miss 
Annie Jenkins to serve in that capacity. She took up 
the work at once with delightful success, going out 
into the'remote regions, giving out literature, and 
teaching and giving needed information to inspire 
those hungry hearts to active life in our organized 
activities. Another thing about Miss Annie’s field 
work was her personal touch with the women. Her 
giving out the fact that she was to give her life to 
China aroused inspiration and prayers for missions 
world wide. Her service was doublefold. She was 
reaping real help as she was going, and sowing for 
future harvests that were to come in the larger plans 
God would have for His people. 

These were times of great growth in general pros- 
perity in all lines of business in Texas. Texas and her 
enormous wealth of native resources were really just 
beginning to be discovered. The country was rapidly 
filling up with people madly rushing for first place in 
the contest for gain. We see the sin and strife that 
destroy and make wretched those who are swept by 
the glare and glitter of such alluring enticements. 
Who can measure the anxious concern of God’s peo- 
ple, seeing poor lost souls rushing-on heedless of the 
truth that ‘‘the wages of sin is death.’’ We know the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, and in 
our longing that the sinful world might be led to 
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know God and the blessedness of such knowledge, and 
in our human weakness we find it hard to wait upon 
the Lord and seek to know His will and purpose in 
our short uncertain lives. How blessed are the Lord’s 
precious promises to those that trust Him! Only 
through an abiding faith and sincere purpose on our 
part to fulfill the human side in the acceptance of 
these promises can we find joy and peace that may 
only be ours. 


Miss Jenkins’ time of service to the women of our 
B. W. M. W. passed rapidly. I have no data before 
me, but, trusting to memory, it was early in Septem- 
ber, 1905, that she went from among us, followed by 
our prayers and all the love we were capable of be- 
stowing, to that dark heathen country of China, 
where she has been so wonderfully blessed in her 
chosen work. Our Texas women were growing in 
Christian life and purpose with every effort made. 
Greater visions came of the things needed to be done, 
and the way to do them would be revealed to those 
who were ready for such doing. The year 1905 
brought much encouragement to the faithful work- 
ers. In January, 1906, it was my delightful privilege 
to accompany Miss Annie Armstrong, Corresponding 
Secretary of the W. M. U. of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, on quite an extended itinerary in Texas. 
The two or three weeks’ close association with a 
woman who had given about eighteen years of her 
best womanhood to such great service was a blessed 
experience to me, 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE ILLNESS AND DEATH OF LINK, OUR BABY—THE 
MOVE TO SAN ANGELO 


Our youngest son, Link, was home that winter, and 
he consented to keep an eye on the running of house- 
hold affairs. He was happy in his duties and success, 
but said: 


**Mama, I hope you won’t stay so long next time. 
Papa doesn’t think anything is going just right when 
you are gone.”’ 


I had been away from our home so little in our 
forty years of married life that home was not quite 
home without me. A few weeks after this Link had 
a cold that developed a spell of ‘‘La Grippe’’ late in 
March. He appeared to be rid of his trouble, but he 
was not well. He would find he was running slight 
temperatures and had a poor appetite. I was anxious 
about him, but could not think of there being ground 
for real alarm. When the weather turned warm he 
would get his gun and his horse, as he was so fond 
of doing, and be out in the open a while. He would 
come home happy and full of energy. He had gone to 
Dr. Dodson’s school for boys of his age in the early 
fall and into the winter of 1905, but he was not well 
and decided to stay at home and keep up his course 
of study and reading. Through the summer seasons 
his health was always better. He could be out most 
of the time. All through this year he was anxious 
to be about his studies, but as I know now, but did not 
know then, he tried to look like he was well. He did 
not like to be considered a sick boy. 


One morning he was down to breakfast late. I gave 
him a warm breakfast and went on with my house- 
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hold duties, but on going into the dining room un- 
expectedly I found him feeding his breakfast to his 
dog. He quietly looked up and said: ‘Mama, I 
thought I would let Dan eat my breakfast and that 
you would think I had eaten it.’’ I felt anxious about 
him and began to talk to him in a very serious way. 
He got a little sarcastic, and said he thought he 
could eat if he could see something that looked fit to 
eat. I asked him what he thought would look fit to 
eat, and he answered : 

“Oh, a broiled squab on toast, and other things 
good to eat with it.’’ 

At once I thought of a fine big squab out in the 
chicken house that was just that morning wanting to 
get away from the nest. It was full feathered and all 
right. I was impressed that Link was really a sick 
boy or he would eat like other people. I talked to 
him as comfortingly as I could, and he went back to 
his room. I went and got that squab, dressed it, and 
put it on ice. I than went to the orchard and gath- 
ered enough real ripe blackberries to make a nice 
dish full. I had split the squab in halves so that it 
would chill quickly. I broiled half the squab and 
made some dainty brown toast. Then I fixed a tray 
with the best linen and china I had and arranged it as 
attractively as possible with a few rosebuds, his 
squab on toast, some blackberry jelly and his berries 
with cream. It looked appetizing enough for any- 
body. The dear boy looked really touched that I 
should take time to do this, but he sat up and ate it 
every bit. He was down to breakfast next morning 
and had the other half of his squab and some black- 
berries. We had a blackberry orchard that gave us 
berries for every purpose through all the blackberry 
season, 
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Link appeared better for some days, but he was a 
sick boy. He was twenty years old on the 22d of 
February, 1906. We consulted our family physician, 
but did not get anything definite. We then sent for 
another doctor, who, after a very thorough examina- 
tion, made the awful discovery that Link’s left lung 
was very seriously involved with tuberculosis. It was 
than about the first week in July. 

I arranged as quickly as I could to go out west with 
him, Link was sorely depressed, but, although he 
knew he had to fight for his life, he believed he would 
win. We took a lunch basket with an _ ice 
pocket and some fresh eggs. We went to San 
Angelo, reaching there on July 20. The weather 
was hot. The country looked good, but there was no 
place to go except to the hotel. We found that a hard 
place in which to get the food prepared properly, but, 
as we reached San Angelo on a belated train on the 
evening of the twentieth, it was too late to look for a 
place to live until next morning. We then went out 
to see what we could find. Every boarding place had 
over its front door, ‘‘No Sick People Need Apply.’’ 
We found nothing that day. Next day I went to 
church and met a Mrs. Henson, whose son, a pastor 
from Providence, Rhode Island, preached that day at 
San Angelo, and was there to visit his mother. The 
dear mother was happy, and when I told her that I 
was there with a sick son and was looking for a place 
to board where I could have fresh eggs and milk, she 
told me she thought she knew of a place I could get. 
That afternoon I had a message from her saying that 
I could get a place down the river about two miles, 
far enough to be out of the city dust. I went to bed 
that night feeling thankful and determined to get out 
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early next morning to get my dear boy away from the 
hotel. He was not happy there. But it was not to be 
so. About four o’clock next morning I awoke very 
sick with an acute case of indigestion. I could not do 
anything but suffer until nearly breakfast time, when 
Link came to my room. He hurried out and found 
Mrs. Mann, who had lived in Dallas when she was 
Miss Gunter. Link told her I wanted a doctor, and 
she called her physician before she came to my room, 
Then she was goodness itself to me all day long. I 
could not get out that day, but Link took a hack and 
went out and looked at the place, deciding that we 
would go out there. He was the one to please. By 
next afternoon we had secured a tent for him, togeth- 
er with other necessities, and then we moved out, 
Link wanted to take his tent to the river half a mile 
away. I asked him some questions about being alone 
so far away from anyone, so after a little more think- 
ing he decided to put his tent in the yard where he 
would be near me. 

We moved to Judge Elmore’s place on the 25th of 
July. Early on the morning of August 6 a water spout 
at Christoval, on the South Concho river, sent a great 
flood of water over the hills (it looked like), running 
together near where we were, the north, middle and 
south Concho making one stream. That morning the 
flood was all from the South Concho. It was my first 
experience with a flood in a real hill country. A lit- 
tle after eight o’clock in the morning, as I was going 
out on the porch after breakfast, I saw the water be- 
ginning to run over the river bank. It rose rapidly, 
and by eleven o’clock the waters were all over the 
lowlands near the river. A branch on the east side 
where the barn stood had back water in it that came 
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up over the barn until only a little of the top could be 
seen. One thing was really distressing—Judge El- 
more had come to Texas on account of his health. He 
wanted to live in the open, and had raised a very 
promising crop of cotton. I was distressed more than 
can be told to see the fruit of his labors swept away. 
For more than an hour great pecan trees, small 
barns, chicken coops, and at one time sheaf oats, 
covered the water all up and down the river. One 
bunch of fine looking beef steers came down, seem- 
ing unable to get out of the current until it drifted 
them near a bank, where they got a footing and made 
their way out of the water. The most laughable thing 
was a chicken house floating slowly down the river, 
with a turkey gobbler perched on top of it. At eleven 
o’clock the water was up in the yard and had almost 
surrounded the house, but I was comforted in the 
fact that very little more drift was coming down on 
the water, and I knew that meant the crest had been 
reached. Link had taken great interest in the won- 
derful rush of water, but about this time he went to 
his cot to rest. I went to him to see what he thought 
about it, and he said: 

‘“‘Mama, I thnk we ought to get away from here, 
don’t you?’’ 

I said ‘‘No,’’ and before I could tell the reason, he 
said : 

‘“‘Mama, I like to see you brave, but it is wrong to 
be foolhardy.’’ 

But I told him that the water was really receding, 
and that I could see no more drift coming on the wa- 
ter. He looked out the window at a stick he had set 
at the edge of the water in the yard, and saw that 
the water had gone down several inches. In about six 
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hours the flood had come and gone. For a week or 
ten days after this rise we had snakes—great big 
ones—skunks, and other troublesome creatures all 
about us, driven, we thought, from the river bottom. 


Link did not like his tent any more, and we had 
to bring him into the house. He had been feeling 
much better out in that altitude than at Dallas, and 
was much encouraged. Then he discovered some evi- 
dence that there was very little change. I could not 
get away from the thought that it would take much 
time to overcome his trouble, and I began to write 
home that I wanted a home for Link. It had been a 
great season in the Concho county that year. Fine 
crops had been made, and San Angelo was on a boom. 
I had written to Mr. Williams several times, and he 
scolded me a little about being carried away with the 
country out there. However, on September 12 he came 
and bought a little one hundred-acre farm out on the 
Water Valley road, nearly three miles from the San 
Angelo courthouse. 

Link was very happy that we were going to have 
ourown home. We were to get possession on October 
22.. On October 12 I went to Dallas to pack such 
household furnishings as we would need out there, 
Mr, Williams was not at all sure he wanted to leave 
Dallas. I told him that Fred was going with me and 
that we would take care of Link. It worried Mr. Wil- 
liams to think of moving. Fred was all right—he 
could do almost anything, and he would be company 
for Link, A car was chartered, and we took house 
furnishings, the cow, horses, and a lot of chickens. 
Horace and Mary were to live in the home. I think 
that was the reason Mr. Williams thought he could 
be home in Dallas. 
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I went back to San Angelo on October 18. Link had 
said: 

‘*Mama, get back assoon as youcan, All the world 
will be dark until I see you again!”’ 

Fred came on the evening of the 20th, The next 
day our freight car arrived. The weather was rainy, 
with a north wind, but we moved out and began to be 
at home at once. We took our yard man with us. He 
was a faithful Negro, but not at all skillful. I was 
cook, if I did not get much housekeeping done. It was 
not good for Link to hurry things. We thought more 
about just what we wanted to eat, rather than get- 
ting pictures hung and mattings and carpets tacked. 

About the middle of November I wrote Mr. Wil- 
liams that we were about all straight in the new home, 
and that I thought he would enjoy coming to see us. 
He came in a few days. After he had been there a 
while Fred decided to go to Dallas to look after some 
business matters, and his papa would stay out there 
until his return. Before Fred went away I heard Mr. 
William tell him to ship out our bedroom set. I had 
left it in Dallas because Mr. Williams said he was go- 
ing to stay there. Fred sent the bedroom set at once, 
it was set up and we were at home all right. 

The winter was very mild, Link was out on days 
when the sun was shining, and was very hopeful. I 
don’t think any of us enjoyed the country and the 
fine winter more than Mr. Williams. Our farm ex- 
tended to the North Concho river. We had two dogs. 
Mr. Williams would take his cane, call the dogs, and 
on those fine sunny days would wander down to the 
river. The dogs would chase rabbits and entertain 
him nicely. He would be very talkative when he re- 
turned to the house. Fred was my dependence and 
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helper night and day. He was always willing, and 
could do everything better than most people. He 
tried to do some farming, but 1907 was a very dry 
year out there, and results were very discouraging. 
The year 1908 was better. We raised chickens and 
turkeys, made gardens, planted grape vines, apricots, 
and many peach trees. There were some in the yard 
bearing fruit when we went there. The fruit had such 
a fine flavor that we were encouraged to plant all we 
could. We let Link understand that the place should 
be his when he got well. At times through 1908 he 
would be very much discouraged. He began to realize 
that he was not gaining as he had thought he was the 
year before. Two places on his left lung did heal. 
When he was seventeen and eighteen he played base- 
ball, and was catcher. One day the ball hit him right 
over his heart. He suffered much from the stroke, but 
never told me about it. The blow bent the end of his 
ribs down on his left lung. When the doctors discov- 
ered the condition they could do nothing. The dear 
child hoped and prayed to get well, while he said he 
knew it would be a miracle. 

Link was converted when he was ten years old, but 
did not join the church. Although we talked to him 
every way, he would never give a reason as to why he 
did not join the church. When he was twelve or 
thirteen I asked Dr. Truett to talk to him, but Link 
would not express himself. Link was better behaved 
than the average boy. He liked to be in church. Until 
he was getting to be a large boy he would sit with his 
papa and me, but later he would sit farther back, and 
finally before we left Dallas he would go to the gal- 
lery and get as far back as he could. After going to 
San Angelo there were days when he appeared very 
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depressed, and finally he talked with me of his con- 
version and why he had not joined the church, He 
said that at first he felt he was too young—a mere 
child—and that he could not count for any good in 
the church—that he would wait until he would be 
worth while. Then when he was fifteen and sixteen 
he discovered so much worldliness among the young 
people of that age who were members of the church 
that again he decided to wait. But in his affliction he 
decided that his course had all been a serious mistake, 
about which he was greatly troubled. He said he had 
always thought he would never pretend to do any- 
thing unless he could count for the best in his effort. 
Then he told me that after hearing Dr. Truett preach 
for several years he knew that if he joined the church 
he would have to preach, and that he preferred to be 
a Christian business man. He said that he thought a 
business man who would try to influence boys could 
reach them as no one else could. As he expressed it, 
‘“‘he had thought and planned all the time to make a 
useful Christian worker, but alas! he had only 
dreamed his life away.’’ It was heartbreaking to hear 
him talk of this trouble. 

Is there anything so trying to a mother as to see her 
child, bright, good-looking and promising for a good 
life, being consumed—his life little by little eaten out 
of him? We were situated so that we could provide 
every comfort needed. I gave him every attention 
asked or that could be given. Every night he had a 
bath ; then an alcohol rub to prevent ‘‘night sweats.” 
After that he retired, and would want me to hold his 
hand until sleep came to him. Through the last 
months he lived he wanted most of my time. We had 
provided for his constant needs for the best foods, 
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We had milk and fresh eggs all the time. If he wanted 
broiled bird, Fred would go and get one; or fish 
could be had by going to the river. If we could not 
find the fruit he wanted, a wire to Dallas would bring 
it next day. His appetite kept up to the last, and his 
dear face did not take on the sick, suffering look I 
have often seen, but the flesh on his body wasted 
away. His eyes were bright, his cheeks flushed, and 
his lips were full and not drawn with his long suffer- 
ing. About fifteen days before his going his nights 
were restless and almost sleepless.. He would have 
no one but his mother—neither Fred nor his father 
could satisfy. He passed away on the early morning of 
March 25, 1909. He had not wanted strangers in the 
house. Three or four days before the end I asked 
Fred to wire Maxey that I wanted him to come to us. 
Maxey came on Sunday. The dear sick child was glad 
to see Maxey, and joked with him. Link was so bright 
that on Wednesday Max told me he must come home, 
and said he thought Link would live a month. There 
had been a sand storm all day, which was very bad 
for the dear sick child. For two weeks I had watched 
at his bedside until about three o’elock in the morn- 
ing, but that night had been his worst. All night long 
I would lift him up to breathe better for a little while. 
A little after four he said: 

‘“‘Mama, your hands are cold.’ (He slept in the 
open). ‘‘Do go and warm them.’’ 

I went in, but in two or three minutes he ealled me 
and told me that he was going that morning—that he 
had given up the fight. He said: 

‘Tam so happy to be done with this suffering!?? 
and gave me messages to loved ones and friends, 
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I felt I could not let him go without trying to keep 
him a little longer. I went to Fred and asked him to 
get the doctor. The storm had put the telephone out 
of use. I told Mr. Williams and went back to my dear 
baby. He was yet happy, and continued to talk as if 
he were going on a delightful journey. Fred got up, 
went out to the main telephone line prepared to make 
new connections, and in a few minutes we ’phoned 
the doctor. He arrived just at daylight. Fred had 
made a cup of coffee. The doctor began to talk to Link 
about how he was the day before, and Link said: 

“Don’t bother about yesterday. I am going this 
morning. If you can give me something that will 
make my breathing easier, you can help me.’’ 

Link told Fred to bring the doctor a cup of coffee 
—that the morning was cold and it would be good for 
him. When Fred came with the coffee, Link said: 

**Doctor, that is my last treat.’’ 

He told me to sit near his bed where he could look — 
at me as long as he could see. Then he told his papa to 
put another wrap around me, saying that I had been 

cold all night. All his life he had been able to see 
needed things that others could not see. After the 
doctor had administered a quieting remedy Link — 
rested some, and took notice only when something 
would attract him. After a while his breathing grew 
shorter. I leaned close to him and asked him how it 
was with him. He whispered distinctly, 
‘“Thank God, I am at rest!’’ 
Tn a little while he passed on, as sweetly as a babe 
_ going to sleep. 

Thus my baby boy passed away on the 25th of 
March, 1909. In all that had come to us, I had never 
seen his father so bereaved. On his birthday on 
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February 22, the month before he died, he was six 
feet and one inch tall, fine in form, and beautiful in 
face and character. He was everything a fond moth- 
er’s heart could ask for. I believe it was God’s will 
for him to go, and the Lord gave me grace to submit 
and not resent. I do not know why he should go, but 
the blessed promise is that I shall know. I accept the 
promise, and take comfort in the hope of all that shall 
come to me in the sweet bye and bye. 

I take consolation in remembering that I gave the 
best in me to his care. I did not leave him to go to 
church. For eighteen months before his going I had 
not been out of calling distance. The morning he went 
away friends came and insisted that I should sleep, 
but there was no sleep for me. I had slept by snatches 
only for two weeks or more. We brought him to Dal- 
las and laid him to rest in the family lot in Oakland 
cemetery. 


CHAPTER XXTII 
ILLNESS AND DEATH OF MY DEAR HUSBAND 


Fred went back immediately to care for the home 
while we were away. I did not realize how much I had 
neglected to care for my own health. We went back 
to San Angelo after a week or two of resting. Fred 
had cleaned the house, fumigating all of it. A mother 
was never more blessed with a faithful son than we 
were in Fred’s devotion all the time we were out 
there. He anticipated our every need, night or day. 
My boys have always been faithful to me in every- 
thing they could do, but Fred’s opportunity gave him 
the full test. 

Fred was married to Miss Elizabeth Smith on the 
9th of June. On the 17th, Mr. Williams and I came 
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back to Dallas and were at home with Maxey at 1904 
Park Row. Mr. Williams was then seventy-four years 
old, and not at all well. I was seriously run down 
from long neglect of my physical needs, but we were 
given every opportunity to have all of the best while 
at this good home. Maxey’s wife was a perfect house- 
keeper, and her meals were planned with the greatest 
care. 

The summer of 1909 was very hot and dry. When 
Maxey’s wife would go to the vegetable wagon and 
fail to get what she wanted, she would say so earn- 
estly : 

‘“‘T ean’t get anything fit for Father Williams to 
eat !’’ 

I want to say here for this dear daughter-in-law 
that she was true and faithful, and had the highest 
ideals of right and justice that are to be found in hu- 
man nature. It had long been my habit to write Max- 
ey a birthday letter, and after I knew Maude well 
would call his attention to the greatest earthly bles- 
sing that could come to any man— a good wife and a 
wise home-maker. And now she is gone home to 
glory. I am glad I wrote Maxey those words while 
she was still with him. 

Oh, that humanity could learn to say kind, encour- 
aging words while we live! 

God only could know how many weary hearts 
might be strengthened for greater usefulness in the 
battles of this life! 

In October we moved to Ada’s home. Mr. Williams 
was homesick to go back to the old home place, but I 
felt sure that it was not best for either of us. The care 
of that big old house and large grounds, all run down 
as they were, could not be best for us. His health was 
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really feeble, but his pride would not let him give up 
toit. I was sixty-six years old in February, 1910. Our 
children were all married. My love for home-making 
seemed a thing of the past. I don’t believe any wom- 
an could have more joy in her home-making life than 
I had. I loved to feed my family with the very best 
that could be had. My home and my church took all 
there was of me. The two worked together—my 
church people were just another sort of family to me. 
The only regret I ever had was that I could not do 
more and do it better than I did. Judge Smith, my 
son-in-law, Ada, my daughter, and all the family were 
just as sweet and thoughtful of our comfort and well 
being as could be, and no situation could have been 
better for us. 


But I was conscious of a gradual failing of health 
with Mr. Williams. I never had headache or neu- 
ralgie troubles in my life, | have, through most of 
my womanhood, suffered from imperfect blood cireu- 
lation, and have always needed to be careful about 
the food I ate. I should never eat meat more than 
once a day, and but little then. Vegetables and fruits, 
with good bread, have been my living always. 
[ can eat good butter and some cream, but gave up 
drinking milk years ago because it did not agree with 
mé. In my child-bearing period I would often overtax 
my strength. I could not quit, but would work 
moderately, get plenty of good sleep, and regain lost 
ground, 

The days passed on. On March 28 another grand- 
baby had been born to us, and Fred wanted his 
mother to come and see his baby. In April I went out 
to San Angelo to see the new granddaughter, I re. 
mained out there only two weeks, On my return Ada 
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expressed herself as seriously concerned about her 
father’s health. At that time the Southern Baptist 
Convention at Washington, D. C., was near. Many 
friends asked me if I were going. I answered prompt- 
ly that I could not go—that I did not think Mr. Wil- 
liams could go on account of his health, and that I 
was not willing to go without him and leave him. 
Many of our church people went to the convention. 

On the evening of May 9 Mr. Williams came home 
from town and said that he had met an old friend of 
his from his home town in Missouri. Mr. Williams 
was unusually talkative that evening. After dinner 
at six o’clock Ada drove down to see Mrs. Hill, who 
had not been well. As Mrs. Davis had gone to the 
convention, she asked Ada to look after her mother 
all she could. Mr. Williams and I sat on the front 
porch, and he told me of his talk with his old-time 
friend. We talked out there until some time later 
than our usual hour for retiring. Finally, I suggested 
that we had passed our usual hour, and on going to 
our room he continued to talk, but on another theme. 
He spoke of our good room when we went into it. 
Then he talked of how he had always loved his home, 
and said that whenever he happened to be down town 
and saw men on the streets who had good looking 
home places, he wondered how it was that they could 
loaf down there. In this talk he said dear words to me 
of how I had made home dear to him, and said again 
what I had heard him say so many times: 

‘‘A man cannot have a real home unless the wife 
makes that home. It takes money to furnish the ma- 
terial, but the womanly hand must give the home 
touch and finish.’’ 
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After retiring he continued to talk, until I sug- 
gested that it was time to go to sleep. 

I knew nothing more until four o’clock next morn- 
ing. Ada had set the alarm clock at that hour so that 
she could have her children awake to see Halley’s 
comet, which was visible at that time. She came to 
our room and asked us to see it, as she had never seen 
it so bright before. We went to look, and Mr. Wil- 
liams referred to the fact that Halley’s comet had 
been visible in this country seventy-five years before 
—the year he was born. Going back to our room, he 
continued to talk about the comet and the seventy- 
five years it had taken to make its orbit. He said: 

‘*How wonderful the limits of creation! Seventy- 
five years going at such a wonderful speed! Who can 
contemplate God’s creative powers? What did God 
want with poor, puny man?’’ 

Again I interrupted with the suggestion that it 
might be well for us to have another nap before time 
to get up for breakfast. We slept again until it was 
full daylight. Mr. Williams called me a few minutes 
before seven, saying: 

‘“‘T am sick, mother. I have never felt as I do now 
in all my life. I am suffering.’’ 

So I proposed to call a doctor, and quickly our 
friend, Dr. F’. 8. Davis, was in the house. I ’phoned 
Harry, who lived in the next block down Ross avenue. 
Harry came, bringing Dr. Lindley with him, all three 
getting there at once. Mr. Williams had grown 
rapidly worse, and in a few minutes he was gone. 
Such a shock was paralyzing. Dr. Truett was gone to 
the convention. Maxey was at New Orleans, expect- 
ing to sail for New York that morning, but immedi- 
ately Harry began to wire and caught Maxey in time 
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to bring him home. Dr. Truett being gone, we remem- 
bered that Dr. Buckner was at home, and who could 
say the last words better than he? Dr. Buckner was 
the first preacher Mr. Williams knew in Texas. Dr. 
Buckner’s uncle in Missouri baptized Mr. Williams. 

We laid him to rest with our dear children God 
had taken to Himself. After more than forty-four 
years of life together, his going brought to 
me such a sense of loneliness and such a feeling of 
empty-handedness that there seemed no way to ad- 
just myself to what had come. Relief came after 
some days, when it was brought forcefully home to 
me that God’s purposes in my life were not yet ful- 
filled. I earnestly sought to know what there was 
for me to do. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
A NEW OUTLOOK AND A GRACIOUS TASK 


I had been out of the Baptist women’s organized 
work a little over three years, but my heart was yet 
warm to help bring the Women of our beloved great 
state into a growing effort in Christ’s kingdom build- 
ing. Mrs. F. S. Davis was the president and capable 
leader. I knew the women throughout the state who 
had been active in our organized work. At the 
B. W. M. W. Convention at Ft. Worth in 1908 a com- 
mittee was appointed to divide the state into twelve 
districts and organize each district to work under 
the same rules of cooperation used by the State 
organization and all as a part of the general work for 
the purpose of having the district officers work out 
the counties and associational auxiliaries’ plans to 
bring into the state’s cooperative life the women of 
all the Baptist churches in Texas. I wrote Mrs, 
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Townsend, chairman of that committee, that I wanted 
to be helpful in that committee as I knew many of 
the women that were interested and knew the geogra- 
phy of the state sufficiently to help define the district 
boundaries and offered to write letters to such as 
might be interested and would send convention an- 
nuals to the women that were not enlisted. I sent 
them to women of churches, many of which did not 
have a local missionary society organized. It took 
time and much correspondence to prepare the way 
for district organization, but as the time passed a 
new thought came into the life of our Baptist women. 

In 1909 the State Baptist Convention met at Dallas. 
Dr, J, D. Ray spoke in the convention in the interest 
of Ft. Worth Hall of the Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. He paused in his speech and there said: ‘*We 
expect you women to help finish that building.’’?’ A 
thought came to me under the influence of his re- 
mark with such forceful conviction of what would be 
best for the Baptist women of Texas to do, that I re- 
marked to my husband who was sitting by my side, 
“‘The way for the women to help the Seminary will 
be to build a home for a women’s missionary Training 
School on the Seminary Campus.’ I was so filled 
with this thought that I began to talk about it as 
soon as the assembly was dismissed. I went to Mrs. 
J. B. Gambrell, then Corresponding Secretary for 
the B. W. M. W. of Texas, and said to her, ‘‘Dr. Ray 
wants the women to help finish the Seminary Fort 
Worth Hall, but I thought the best thing for the 
women to do would be to build a home for the women 
that wanted missionary training at the Seminary,’’ 
In her brightest way Mrs. Gambrell said, ‘‘That is 
right, We can do it and I will give $100,’’ 
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Going home from this session of the convention my 
heart was so filled with the thought that had come to 
me in such an irresistible way. I prayed much to 
see and to know a divine meaning in it all. The last 
thing that evening I talked for some time to Mr. 
Williams about this inspiration that had come to me 
in such a conquering way, and in his quiet, sane way 
he endorsed it in full and declared the belief that 
Texas Baptist Women could not do anything that 
would count for greater things to the cause of Chris- 
tianity than to provide a home on the Seminary 
Campus for the young women who would take train- 
ing for Christian teaching in home lands as well as 
in foreign lands. 

From the first the thought of a Training School home 
on the Seminary Campus appeared to spread every- 
where. In January, 1910, after the convention in 
November in 1909, the good women of Tarrant 
County Auxiliary had an institute meeting at Arling- 
ton on that county. An invitation came to the Dallas 
workers to be with them. My name was on the pro- 
gram to talk about my visions and dreams of a Train- 
ing School building on our Southwestern Seminary 
Campus. I went to this institute and for some un- 
explained reason was asked to preside. I took the 
chair and did the best I knew to serve the situation. 
When the time came for my part on the program, I 
asked Mother Ousley of Ft. Worth to take the chair. 
When I talked I was burdened with a desire to say 
worth while things of what our Texas women could 
do and what they should do to provide or build such 
a home, and stressed as earnestly as I knew how the 
urgent need for such provision. Remembering the 
open fields for trained women service and the many 
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women that would gladly respond to a call and an 
opportunity for such training to give themselves to 
such service, studying the Bible and especially the 
New Testament, and learn the gracious mercy and 


encouragement Jesus accorded to women in His 


earthly ministry, and considering what Christianity 
has done for womanhood, we should remember this 
opportunity should not be regarded as one of slight 
meaning. The plan for such training would not be 
only for this generation, but generations might have 
such training until Jesus comes to claim His own. 

The question of this proposed Training School 
building came before our women of the Baptist Women 
Mission Workers Executive Board in an official way in 
June, 1910. The women were all of one mind for 
the building. Dr. Scarborough, then of the Seminary 
faculty, met with the women and with his usual zeal 
and energy, was in favor of the building. 

One other thing at that meeting that filled me with 
joy unspeakable was the presence of Dr. B. H. Car- 
roll, giving hearty endorsement to the movement for 
a Woman’s Training School building on the Seminary 
Campus. In his talk that day he quoted Scripture 
showing that in all time women had rendered ac- 
ceptable and beautiful service for God and humanity. 
Summer was at hand and I continued my letter writ- 
ing and visits over the country. Dr. Scarborough had 
some plans made to show the proposed training build- 
ing and sent me a large number of these plans to 
send to the women to whom I was writing. I sent 
them all over the country and great interest was 
created for the proposed building. These plans called 
for a $50,000.00 home, but as the vision grew with de- 
veloping interest a larger plan was adopted. 
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The Training School Building proposed came be- 


fore the women in convention in Houston in 1910 and 
about $50,000.00 was pledged. At that convention 
the committee to organize twelve districts, had out- 
lined the territory for each district and had gue- 
ceeded in organizing them generally. Mrs. B. G. 
Townsend in the summer took the time from her 
Baylor school work and going on the field, located 
headmasters for each district and organized and in- 
structed in plans and purpose of the distriet work 
that all grew and gave great interest toward enlist- 
ing Texas women in the true meaning of our organ- 
ized religious work. The proposed training school 
building proved a stirring topic at our 1911 June 
meeting of the B. W. M. W. executive state board 
meeting. Mrs, R. F. Stokes was employed to go on 
the field and collect the pledges already made and 
secure other pledges for the building. She succeeded 
in raising the money in a fine way . Ground was 
broken and the building started in October, 1913, 

In September 1915, our beautiful home was opened 
to the training school of that season, The greatest 
thing to be told of this training school building is 
the fact that in five years after the first movement 
toward such building at the convention at Houston 
in 1910, the money was raised and the most beautiful 
school building in Texas was opened and in use by 
our Women’s Missionary Training School of the 
Southwestern Theological Seminary. 

In 1914, Miss Mary ©. Tupper was Superintendent 
of the Training School then in Fort Worth Hall. I 
attended commencement and spent several days here. 
I afterwards visited Miss Tupper and had several 
days of intimate association with her. Before I went 
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home she told me she wanted me to come to Fort 
Worth Hall and make it my home. She said she 
needed me and knew the young ladies needed me 
and knew the young women of the Training School 
needed me to mother them. At first I saw nothing in 
the suggestion. I found it very hard to mother my 
own dear children as I wanted to mother them and 
how could I hope to gain the love needed to win a 
place in the hearts of these dear young people so 
I might be helpful to them. 

For several months Miss Tupper continued to write 
me, never wavering in what she had said at first, that 
I ought to come to the Training School, that I was 
needed here. I continued to be blind to any meaning 
to it. I did not even pray about it. Miss Tupper 
was one of the most queenly, cultured women I have 
ever known. I never met a more charming person- 
ality anywhere. Her ideals of character and a true, 
useful life could not be questioned from any view- 
point. Her love for her kindred was a living reality 
in her life. She talked freely of her people but very 
little of herself. Her importunities to me to come 
to the Seminary finally brought me to self-searching 
and prayerful consideration of what my life could 
be worth to any of the young people here. I de- 
cided to come over to the Seminary and talk with 
Dr. Scarborough. (Dr. Carroll was then a very sick 
man.) When I told Dr. Scarborough of Miss Tup- 
per’s urging me to come to the Seminary and live 
here and make it my permanent home, he said that 
nothing that I could do would make him happier 
than for me to come to the Seminary and make it my 
home, Without further conversation I made up my 
mind I would move over to the Seminary, and said 
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to Dr. Scarborough that I must ask that I fully under- 
stand just what is expected of me if I come here, or 
what I shall expect of you. He said nothing but to 
make yourself a home. Then I added that I have 
never lived in a home without trees and flowers, and 
if I live here I must plant trees and flowers. 

From that time to this, my home has been on 
Seminary Hill. That was seven years ago, 1914, 
Everybody has been good to me. The fellowship and 
good feeling has been as that of a fine family. I 
loved my home and was happy when I had my chil- 
dren together. They were all married and had set 
up homes for themselves before Mr. Williams was 
taken home. That left me without responsibility and 
nothing to look forward to. I did patch work, knit- 
ting, hemming and sewing on edgings and frills, I 
wanted something with a look ahead, a promise that 
would come, Here my tree planting and the flowers 
have been a continual inspiration. Best of all, the 
young people here, girls and boys, come to me and 
talk out of their hearts, seeking motherly counsel 
and sympathy. Many of them have not had sweet 
home surroundings, I find them so ready to appre- 
ciate a little personal interest and kindly counsel. A 
kind, encouraging word seems to change the color 
of their hopes and ambitions for making the very 
best of every opportunity to count for good they can, 
It is what we do for others that counts. Many of 
our Seminary students who have gone to their chosen 
fields of labor, have gone to China, Japan, Africa, 
Chili and Brazil. Wherever they have gone, they 
send sweet messages of what my life had meant to 
them and continues to mean to them in the way of 
trusting the Lord when the task was hard and the 
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outlook was gloomy with shadows. I am ‘‘Mother 
Williams’’ to everybody on Seminary Hill. I have 
had the finest, truest helpfulness in my work of 
beautifying the campus. Everybody has been good. 
The Registrar of the Seminary, Mr. C. M. King, whom 
everybody knows, is a princely gentleman, has been 
so truly helpful and sympathetic to me in the work 
of keeping the campus as any of my own precious 
boys could have been. 

I think it due me to say my children do not want 
me to live here. My daughter wanted me with her. 
In 1918 when I remodeled my old home and made it 
good as new, one of my boys said, ‘‘You ought to 
keep house and we children would always come home 
to Sunday dinners.’’ Fred, my youngest boy, said, 
**Mama, I want you to live with me, but I know you 
know best. You have taken care not only of yourself 
but all of us and I don’t feel like saying what you 
ought to do.”’ 

The work on the campus has been done by the 
young preachers and singers of the Seminary. Very 
few of them knew how to do any of it, but as a means 
of helping them stay here for the training they came 
to get, we managed to carry on the work. In 1915 
we planted trees by the dozens. In 1916 the land- 
scape plan of the campus was improved by making 
driveways and walks. All along these driveways 
and walks we planted trees and shrubs, hundreds of 
them in this year. Practically everything we planted 
grew ina thrifty way. But the soil on Seminary Hill 
is not alluvial, neither is it sandy loam, so good for 
anything that you might plant. The soil here is 
black and rocky and has a mineral element called 
alkali. One never knows when we may find some of 
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the most thrifty trees or shrubs all wilted and in 
three or four days they are dead. Upon examination 
we find the bark on the roots destroyed, eaten by a 
mineral that looks like salt and tastes like salt and 
soda. It is in late summer and early fall when the 
earth is very warm this mineral does its deadly work. 

In the year 1917 we planted a war garden. We did 
not think of planting until April and that was too 
late to plant Irish potatoes, onions or any of the very 
early vegetables, but we did. plant beans, blackeyed 
peas, okra and squashes and ten thousand sweet 
potato slips. We did not plow any extra ground, 
just planted along the borders of the drives and 
walks where we were growing trees and shrubs, We 
had fine help on the campus that year. Two young 
men who knew how to plant and raise sweet potatoes, 
prepared the ground and planted those ten thousand 
sweet potato slips. About half of the success in grow- 
ing anything comes from proper planting. Many 
dear people protested that sweet potatoes would not 
grow in this black, rocky soil. One zealous brother 
wrote on a black board, ‘‘ Wanted, some one to tell 
Mother Williams that sweet potatoes will not make 
good in this black, rocky ground.’’ I had a home 
on very black land nearly a quarter of a century, and 
had through the years grown sweet potatoes in my 
garden that were always good. I never saw a better 
yield from planting made than was made from every- 
thing planted on the campus that year. All summer 
we ate beans, blackeyed peas, okra and squashes. We 
began using sweet potatoes early in August. We 
raised some corn and had home grown vegetables in 
abundance until late season, and ate sweet potatoes 
until February. In some places the sweet potatoes 
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were destroyed with alkali. Some places rows of 
fifty feet or more were entirely destroyed, but even 
with that, we estimated a crop of 250 or 300 bushels 
were made. In 1918 we tried again to make a war 
garden, but our young men had been leaving for war 
service and the few that were left were not familiar 
with garden work in this soil and climate and besides 
that the season was very dry. Truck growing was a 
failure all over the country. The hardest work I 
ever had on the campus was trying to get that war 
garden crop properly harvested and used. As the 
war clouds gathered more and more, I gave much of 
my time to war knitting. I bought my yarn and gave 
my knitting to our soldier boys. Our Seminary 
students were a loyal group of patriots. Married 
men, as well as single men, gave themselves alike 
to war service, They went to the front in battle line 
or on the field caring for the wounded and dying. 
Prayer was offered daily that God would keep them 
in the work they had given themselves to and let 
them come back to their loved ones here and to this 
work of preparation for life service in the cause of 
Christianity. These earnest prayers were answered. 
God gave every one of them back strong and well. 
I feel sure those soldiers will, every one of them, be 
better citizens and better Christians and happier men 
in this experience of having given themselves to die 
for their country if need be. Hard experience in 
life, bravely met, gives a consciousness of strength 
within ourself that could never be known otherwise. 
Such experience gives a greater conception of the 
needs of a sin cursed and sin suffering world and for 
the truth of the gospel of Jesus Christ as an uplift 
for righteousness, peace and good will toward 
humanity. 


The year 1919 brought many of our soldier boys 
back home. The war was over and the Seminary — 
forces began plans for the enlargement in many ways. 
In the Seventy-five Million Campaign to be put over 
by the Baptists of the Southland, Dr. L. R. Scarbor- 
ough, President of the Seminary, was chosen leader 
and the way he made it go has been pronounced a 
wonderful achievement that made all the religious 
world “‘sit up and take notice.’’ It was a lesson the 
religious world needed very much to know, in order 
to know what Baptist people are counting for. It was 
a Herculean task and our President came home from 
Nashville, Tennessee, very much like a shadow of 
his former self, but with the prayers of the great 
Baptist hosts and the faithful care of his brave wife, 
he is getting to again appear like his own vigorous 
self. The school for 1920 and 1921 has measured up 
to far greater standards than ever before. Our Train- 
ing School of more than 150 young women under the 
wise, firm supervision of our own Mrs. Byars is a 
joy always to remember as not one case of serious 
discipline has been necessary. Young women are > 
here from the Pacific to the Atlantic coasts and from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf Coast. They all come 
under the great standard of everyone doing the right 
thing. 

In the 1920 Training School opening a $150,000.00 
addition had been added to our Training School build- 
ing, doubling the housing capacity of our school. 
Has not the most gracious approval of our Heavenly 
Father been manifest in all this blessed endeavor ? 
I was asked for a prophecy for the future. wi. 
answered at once, ‘‘In another five years, by 1925, we 
will have installed a good elevator and a fourth story 
be added to our building.’”’ | 
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CHAPTER XXV 
A SERIOUS ILLNESS AND A MARVELOUS RECOVERY 


Seminary Hill is a fine place to live. Out on an 
elevated location overlooking the surrounding coun- 
try. A health-giving breeze fans in from the hills 
beyond. The natural scenery from every direction 
has a never tiring beauty. My health had been 
through the years on the hill generally good. In the 
winter I would have a cold and a spell or two of 
bronchitis, but that was about the extent of my ail- 
ments. But in the late part of 1919 and the early 
part of 1920 my health was not good and I did not 
know what was the matter, and did not want to be- 
lieve I was a very sick woman. I continued to try 
to maintain my usual duties, although it was not con- 
sidered my duty to do anything unless I wanted to. 
In the early spring of 1920 I experienced a tired feel- 
ing all the time. Early in April I went to see my son 
Fred at San Angelo hoping for some benefit from 
the change of altitude and the change of water, but I 
returned in about a month feeling about the same. 
Then it was only a few days until I found myself very 
ill. I wanted my own Dr. Baird from Dallas, but 
failing to get him over here, I was taken to Dallas 
to the Baptist Sanitarium where in the morning of 
May 25, I had an operation for appendicitis. On the 
trip to Dallas and after I was there I was only half 
or maybe less than half conscious of what was going 
on about me. I was not delirious but stupefied. I 
was fully aware that my chances to live were small, 
.ut was submissively willing to leave it all to God. 
I wanted to live if my life should be worth while, but 
if it was time for me to go, I was ready. It is really 
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a blessed experience to know we can be really on the 
border land and perfectly submissive to what may 
come. All of my children were with me except 
Horace, who was in California. 

I remained at the sanitarium until the first week in 
July. It is a great place to be when one needed to be 
there. The faithful attentions of doctors and nurses 
are wonderful. But when I was better and trying so 
much to regain my strength I wanted to get away from 
there. My daughter, Mrs. Smith, took me to her good 
home and gave me the sweetest and best care anybody 
could have. I regained my strength rapidly and on 
July 24, daughter came with me to the Seminary. On 
the way out from Ft. Worth we stopped at the voting 
place (that was election day) for this precinet to vote. 
[ had registered in Ft. Worth and had my age certified 
from here. I wanted the privilege of scratching the 
. hame of Mr. Joseph Weldon Bailey off the ballot. 
I did not think he was the man to be governor of 
Texas. Getting back to Seminary Hill and the eool- 
ing breezes, I regained strength rapidly. I remember 
daily God has left me here because His purposes in 
my life have not been fulfilled. I give the Lord all 
thanks for my own life and pray daily to know His 
will in everything I try to do. The sweet messages 
and letters that came to me from friends and ¢co- 
workers, put a song of praise and thanksgiving in 
my heart. I owe everything to the Lord for all that 
might be a little worth while in my life. Now a flower, 
a kindly word or a prayer for someone all in the dark 
as to what they should do, seems the extent of my 
duty. But such opportunities come daily. I am 
thankful for every one of them and pray for divine 
wisdom and grace that the little things that I can 
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do may help a little to make this world a better place 
to live in. Another expression of sincere thanks and 
gratitude I owe to all my friends for their manifesta- 
tions of interest in my recovery during my illness at 
the sanitarium and for the prayers daily of our train- 
ing school were many, and for all our people who are 
constrained to remember me in their petitions for the 
restoration of my health. In all my life I have always 
had such good friends. I came to Texas a stranger, 
but the most neighborly, helpful friendships extended 
helpful offerings wherever I went. I could mention 
many names but will not do so except one or two. 
Mrs. R. C. Buckner lived next door to our home when 
some of her children were small and my children were 
small, She was so congenial. We were neighbors 
six years. She was a comfort and help to me. She 
was sweet spirited and wise and so safe in all her 
influences. We did not agree about everything, but 
each conceded to the other a right to think for our- 
selves. And the friendship continued warm and true. 
Another friend was my dear sister-in-law, Mrs. J. L. 
Williams. I knew I loved her dearly and always 
loved to be with her, but did not realize all that she 
meant to me until after her death some twenty-two 
years ago. I cherish the memory of hosts of great 
women that were my friends and co-workers in the 
First Baptist Church of Dallas. They have gone on 
to the heavenly home and will be there to greet me 
whenI go, What a joyful meeting it will be. ‘“When 
I have crossed the bar, I know I shall see my Pilot 


face to face.’’ 
The End, 
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